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AN OPPORTUNITY 
AND 
4 CHALLENGE 


Thrift week offers both an op- 
portunity and a challenge to 
the life insurance agents of 
America. Beginning Friday, 
January {6 and continuing 
through Thursday, January 22, 
the message of Thrift—careful 
spending—will be publicized 
to a degree never before pos- 
sible. Life Insurance Day, 
Wednesday, January 21, cli- 
maxes this program and the 
field forces of the companies 
are geared for a supreme ef- 
fort on that day, with a mil- 
lion new contracts as the ob- 
jective. See to it that you 
get your quota. 
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WEDNESDAY. JAN. 21, 
IS 
LIFE INSURANCE DAY 
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"LL BET YOU A $10 HAT 
I Can Sell PERFECT PROTECTION to 


at least two of 
you down on 


PERFECT PROTECTION 
The Reliance Policy That Embodies 
These Ten Features—and More 


$20,000 Payable for loss of life from ac- 


cident 
$10,000 'ayable for loss of sight, two 
hands, two feet, or one hand and 
one foot from accident 
$30,000 Payable for loss of life, or $20,000 
for loss of sight or two members, 
if due to a collision or upset of a 
private, pleasure automobile while 
traveling therein 
$50 Weekly if disabled by accident. 
Payable for 52 weeks for occupa- 
tional disability—208 weeks addi- 
tional for permanent disability 
$75 Weekly indemnity for hospital 
confinement resulting from accident, 
for 15 weeks 
$50 Medical attendance indemnity for 
non-disabling injuries. 
$50 Weekly indemnity for 52 weeks if 
if disabled by sickness 
’r month IN ADDITION for 
"Ee after total and permanent 
ty by accident or sickness 
has continued for four months. No 
more premiums to pay and no de- 
ductions from the amount of life 
insurance due your family 
5,000 Cash to you at age 65, or 
5.000 Cash or a substantial monthly in- 
come in event of natural death 


ISSUED IN LARGER OR 
SMALLER AMOUNTS 








Nearly a half-dillion of insurance in force 


and assets exceeding $69,000,000 . . 
out consolidation or re-insurance . . . 
years 


the ten men who turned 


Life Insurance today)”’ 


“Every one of them is interested in INCOME. insurance 

and that’s just what Perfect Protection is! You don’t have 
to die to win! It’s a policy that appeals to the man who judges 
-nsurance as he judges his other investments . on the basis 
of the actual cash return he gets out of it!” 


Perfect Protection, originated by Reliance, is the greatest con- 
tract any man can buy or sell! To hundreds of men . . . once 
low-producers it has made possible the earning of real 
money and enjoyment of the luxuries of life. Reliance agencies, 
offering every opportunity that any ambitious man could desire, 
with direct home-office connection, standard contracts, effective 
cooperation that means lower lapse ratios and greatly increased 
live-prospect leads, maximum first-year commissions and _ re- 
newals, are open to men who qualify. Full particulars . . . in 
confidence if you mail the coupon. 


“SELL PERFECT PROTECTION AND YOU'LL SELL 
MORE LIFE INSURANCE” 








GE JLIFE, 


Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 

Dept. S-7, Farmers Bank Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me full particulars of Perfect Protection and 
your Prosperity’ Plan for Agents. 


Address 
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This Week: 


Stricter Underwriting is foreseen by fire 
insurance executives as a result of reduced 
security prices and premium volume. A 
staff writer’s report of their opinions ap- 
pears on page 6. 


Old age security is the topic of the hour. 
The increasing tendency of Americans to 
purchase annuities is noted in an article 
by G. Powell Hamilton, Equitable Life 
expert. 


The causes of excessive workmen’s com- 
pensation payments are discussed by a 
claim man with supplementary comment 
by a staff investigator. 


The Southwest and the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritories are not bowed by the business de- 
pression. Will H. Mayes discusses insurance 
conditions in Texas on page 7 and a con- 
densed review of Pacific Coast 1930 results 
appears in the fire insurance news section. 


Next Week: 


1 complete program for the guidance 
of agents who will want to specialize on 
Use and Occupancy insurance during 
February. A. calendar charting your day- 
by-day activity, a sales letter, model news- 
paper displays and practical selling hints 
are some of its features. 


* * * 


Everything you ought to know about 
plate glass insurance. A tabloid course of 
study in this valuable side line including 
an explanation of the coverage and the 
way to sell it. 


Some problems of unemployment in- 
surance from the company standpoint are 
brought out in an interview with James D. 
Craig, actuary of the Metropolitan Life. 





A Lesson From The Past 


NSURANCE is basically a financial institution. Confi- 

dence in the soundness of its individual carriers gives 
impetus to selling. Confidence on the part of the buyer is 
an essential to its progress. The story of insurance is in- 
terwoven with the achievements of its pioneers in mak- 
ing the American public conscious of the financial perma- 
nence of the organization they builded. 

Its steady growth, despite business fluctuations of seventy 
years, has had as its strongest advocate with the Ameri- 
can people the annual financial statements. As time went 
on, insurance companies so established their stability in 
the minds of the buying public, that every insurance com- 
pany was presumed worthy. During the past few years 
prosperity may seem to have dimmed this financial pre- 
requisite upon which the structure was founded. Selling 
was frequently predicated on assumed premises and finan- 
cial soundness was minimized. But at the present time, 
if a canvass were made of American men and women, it 
would be found that the annual statements of every class 
of industrial enterprise as of December 31 last would be 
considered as of predominant interest. Banking interests 
recognize this viewpoint and are broadcasting their an- 
nual statements as never before. It is not a question of 
their growth, nor are they published to allay fear. They 
are, however, a tnaterial assurance to the country that the 
basic principle of banking has not been touched by the 
disturbed conditions of the past year. 

Insurance companies may well be guided by banking 
interests in this respect. There is no better way to restore 
the enthusiasm of agents and through them the public, 
than by publication of annual statements. A survey of 
preliminary figures indicates that insurance companies are 
able to present a picture better calculated to restore optim- 
ism in 1931 than is any other single group in our economic 
life. 

yee A 
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BEGINNING tomorrow, Jan- 
uary 16, and continuing for 
for seven days, this slogan will be 


Prepare Now 


Prosperity read, or heard via radio, in 
practically every home _ in 
America. Its inspiring message, supplemented by 


a nation-wide coordination of effort by various power- 
ful agencies, is expected to put Thrift Week over 
with bigger results than ever before achieved. 

The hosts of Depression have reached their Marne 
and Thrift Week should mark signal advances for 
the forces of Business allied under a common banner 
whose legend reads “Forward!” For Thrift is no 
longer a synonym for scrimping. It means intelli- 
gent buying of life insurance, homes, necessities and 
even does not deny the inclusion of such luxuries as 
can be worked into a scientifically managed budget. 

Life insurance will fare well under the thrift pro- 
gram. For weeks, life companies, trust companies 
and banks have been advertising its virtues in the 
national magazines and daily newspapers. Through- 
out next week this program will be intensified and 
on Wednesday, January 22, the entire effort will be 
climaxed with a special production drive in which 
two hundred thousand agents will participate, aided 
and abetted by radio broadcasts in every important 
center in the United States and Canada. 


* * * 


: FROM all the noise about work- 

More Noise In men’s compensation insurance in 

Missouri Missouri and from the columns 

and columns of copy which have 

been sent us regarding the situation, one would think 

that there was a genuine feeling of public indignation 
over the affair. We do not believe that is so at all. 

We do not believe it because the current interest 
in the situation arises, we think, from the distortion 
of a coincidental fact. That fact being that, two days 
after the Missouri voters overwhelmingly defeated 
a monopolistic state fund program, the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance filed a request 
for a 5.7 per cent average increase in rates. Bright 
pamphleteers find this extremely apt evidence to label 
political strategy. 

They know and so do informed insurance men that 
the rate revisions for several other states as well as 
Missouri were ready for presentation early in Oc- 
tober, long before the political campaigns were in 
full stride. Important rearrangements in the Coun- 
cil’s constitution necessarily delayed the actual pres- 
entation of the revisions until late in November. 
Whether an earlier presentation would have made 
any difference in the votes cast is a mere matter of 
conjecture. It is a matter of history, however, that 
more than 600,000 voters downed the state fund plan, 
and 600,000 minds do not change overnight. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


THE address of Paul M. War- 


Paul M. burg, chairman of the Man- 
Warburg’s hattan Company, New York, 
Address delivered last Thursday at the 


joint meeting of the directors 
of the Manhattan Company, the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company, the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., the International Manhattan Company, Inc., 
and the New York Title and Mortgage Company, 
attracted wide notice. It may be said that it was an 
address which had been looked forward to with the 
greatest interest in financial circles and the prediction 
had been widely broadcasted that it would be bullish 
in its nature. 

Mr. Warburg is not in the habit of speaking 
lightly, nor is he numbered among the men of finan- 
cial prestige who, like the public medium, always in- 
form the questioners that “everything will be all 
right.” In other words, he talks sense and what he 
says is the result of applying his genius as a financier, 
in the best sense of that word, to conditions that 
exist. 

He said: “Nobody may venture to predict when 
this depression will end, but no sane person doubts 
that, eventually, it will end, and that a country, as 
unique in resources and opportunities as ours, will 
ultimately get back into its stride. Comparatively 
brief periods of underproducton in a country con- 
taining over 120,000,000 temperamentally enthusi- 
astic consumers must bring about a certain revival 
of business activity.” 

That is touching but lightly upon one point in 
Mr. Warburg’s address. It may not have been quite 
so “bullish” as some expected but it was wisely op- 
timistic, and, because of that fact, it is calculated to 
restore confidence and to bring the public to a reali- 
zation that the country has by no means landed in a 
morass from which there appears no escape. 


* * * 


DURING the last few months, 
everyone at all conversant with 
the situation in the fire insur- 
ance field has anticipated a 
considerable increase in the fire losses in 1930 as 
compared with those of 1929. Figures recently pro- 
mulgated by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion place the fire loss in 1930 in the United States at 
about $465,000,000, or 10 per cent more than in 1929. 
Likewise the fire loss in Canada in 1930 increased 
more than $4,000,000 over the loss of 1929, as com- 
puted by The Monetary Times and amounted to 
$42,435,390 last year, which is believed to establish 
a new high record. 


The Fire Loss 
in 1930 
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AS ELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








ANK failures are especially unfor- 
B tunate during a period of business 
depression because even a normal rate 
of such losses is certain to be unduly 
emphasized in the daily press and thus 
add new terrors to an already difficult 
situation. There is, however, one other 
factor even more vital to the building of 
a strong, healthy public confidence. It 
takes the form of a question—a ques- 
tion repeated ten million times in every 
section of the country. “Is my job 
safe?” The answer isn’t in the book 
and the resulting uncertainty and timid- 
ity fashions a ball and chain for hu- 
manity to drag up the road to stability. 

* * 

F course, a great many wage earn- 
QO ers and salaried employees feel 
assured of their continued prosperity. 
It would be a sad condition of affairs 
if this were not so. But too many view 
with alarm as they face the next 
twelvemonth., Every employer in 
America would do himself and the coun- 
try in general a great service if he 
would say, wherever possible: “We look 
forward to a year of better business, 
and I want every man and woman in 
this organization to know that their po- 
sitions are secure. We do not expect to 
cut our force, nor do we intend to re- 
duce wages.” Such a vote of confidence 
in America and in business would 
loosen millions of frozen assets—assets 
frozen in sheer fright. 

* * * 





HIS recommendation was recently 

urged by Paul Block, the well 
known Brooklyn publisher, in a radio 
broadeast. His publications have been 
actively pushing the idea and have in- 
terested a great many firms. He men- 
tioned the New York Life Insurance 
Company among others which had of- 
fered to pass along the message of se- 
curity. So, give your staff a pat on the 
back. It is certain to stop a lot of un- 
necessary hoarding and at the same 
time materially increase the working 
efficiency of the employee. For that 
great majority of us who haven’t yet 
become captains of industry, just pass 
the good word along. 

* * * 

HE president of a Southern life in- 

surance company expressed much 
the same thought in a recent letter to 
THE SPECTATOR in which he indorsed 
the “1931 America Forward March” 
campaign. In fact, his suggestion takes 
priority over Mr. Block’s, and he 
pointed out the futility of “Buy Now” 
movements without first attempting to 
gain the confidence of the public. 
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HERE appears, I believe, on an- 
jue page of THE SPECTATOR this 
week a picture of my friend Paul 
Harding, who, along with Tilden, has 
gone professional, as far as tennis is 
concerned. But for a number of years 
he has been a professional, and a good 
one, in the insurance business, having 
entered that vocation immediately after 
being graduated from college, which 
process had been somewhat interrupted 


by his service in the war. 
i a 


UT as a little lad he was a fine 
B tennis player, and he never lost 
his enthusiasm for the game. I recall 
that not many years ago he played so 
many sets of tennis in one day, from 
sunrise to sunset, that he was pictured 
in the daily “Believe It or Not” series 
by Ripley. I believed it, though I for- 
get the exact number of games he 
played, which, apparently, was more 
than had ever been crowded into such 
a number of sun-kissed hours by any 


other player. 
* * 


of the great Mr. Tilden whose 
waxen image dominated that ghastly 
group of world famous sportsmen I 
saw a year or two ago at Madame 
Tussaud’s museum in _ London. A 
couple of months later I was in Berlin 
and Tilden was due to arrive there the 
day after I left and there was great 
excitement. By intention I mentioned 
that I had met the great athlete several 
times and my popularity and prestige 
leaped up several hundred points above 
par among the friends I had in that 
German city as I modestly imparted 
this information upon every possible, or 
otherwise, occasion. 


At for years he has been a friend 


* 


of the insurance firm of Grannis 
and Harding, in Philadelphia, is not, 
I understand, giving up the insurance 
business, but is simply making this 
coast-to-coast trip with the world’s 
greatest tennis player as a pleasant 
interlude. 


M‘ HARDING, who is a member 


* * 


HETHER Mr. Tilden will make 
W any after-dinner speeches in con- 
nection with his professional tennis 
playing and motion picture making, I 
am not informed, but I hope he does, 
for of the countless after-dinner speak- 
ers I have had to listen to, he is one of 
about five who did not turn out to be 
ponderous, ludicrous or just plain bores 
in their efforts to be instructive, amus- 
ing or entertaining. 


EXT to the comic strips, my fa- 
N vorite page in the daily newspa- 
per is the section contributed by the 
crew that occupies the lowest niche in 
the inglorious profession of hack-writ- 
ing—I refer to the Hollywood press 
agents. It seems a pity that our tim- 
ber lands should be denuded to furnish 
the pulp on which racing presses print 
those fascinating tid bits about Amer- 
ica’s darlings. However, I presume it 
is a far more enthusiastic public than 
mine that reads with breathless inter- 
est the exclusive information that Mary 
Brian always eats a Waldorf salad 
with her lunch, that Ronald Colman 
hates crowds and adulation and likes 
nothing so much as to be left alone 
with his dog, his pipe and a good book, 
and that the glamorous Joan Crawford 
finds true happiness only in such mo- 
ments as she can scurry away to her 
kitchen and bake a chocolate cake. 

aK OK ok 

HE other day I was something 

more than amused by one of the 
little Hollywood vanities that found its 
way into a mews paragraph. It seems 
that the master minds of the sound-film 
studios have produced a picture that 
portrays their conception of what this 
world of ours will be like in 1980. For 
posterity’s sake, a roll of the film has 
been cached away in a vault marked 
“Not to be opened until 1980.” 

* * * 

UT aside from being a priceless 

example of our movie magnates’ 
conceit, the incident affords some 
ground for speculation on the art of 
speculation. That brilliant fellow, Wil- 
liam Bolitho, whose untimely death a 
few months ago robbed us of a great 
journalist, once wrote a piece on the 
subject for the New York World. He 
pointed out in that article, as I recall 
it, the fallacy of stressing the great 
changes that will be brought about by 
machines and new methods of trans- 
portation. If you and I could be trans- 
forted fifty, a hundred, or a thousand 
years into the future, such creations 
that may be developed by television, 
air travel and synthetic food would, to 
use Bolitho’s words, be “curiosities and 
not wonders.” It is not conceivable 
that human thought and human nature 
will show any more variation in the 
next one thousand years than they have 
in the past. Men will still be reading 
Plato and Shakespeare, listening to 
Beethoven and Bach, and evolving de- 
vices to beat the business cycle—and 
the Missouri rate case will still be 
with us. 





Fire Insurance Underwriting in 1931 


Trend. Towards Stricter Selection of Risks 


Seen as a Result of Decline in Security 


Prices; Agency-Company Cooperation Needed 


CCORDING to the theory of evolu- 
A tion, man, and the world he lives 
in, has progressed gradually, and 
in logical, successive steps up through 
the ages except for an unaccountable, 
peculiar phenomenon that injects it- 
self into the picture at irregular periods 
and gives it an entirely new aspect. In 
other words, progressive, coordinating 
forces nibble away for aeons at the 
evolutionary process when of a sudden, 
“up pops the devil” and the old earth, 
or the old Pithecanthropus erectus, or 
whatever it is that’s being evolved, is 
subjected to a well defined push that 
in a twinkling heaves it clear of ob- 
stacles that would take fabulous geo- 
logical years to hurdle in accordance 
with the “survival of the fittest” rou- 
tine. Thus, the popular fancy that 
homo sapiens rid himself of a tail 
through an erosive process induced by 
his proclivity for sitting down may be 
entirely untrue. It is just as likely 
that a generation awoke tail-less one 
prehistoric morning and thereupon de- 
cided that it would be convenient to 
become a species of sitters. 


A Giant's Stride 


All of which may, or may not, be a 
fantastic introduction to a simple re- 
port of what changes in the business 
are expected by leading fire insurance 
executives as a result of a deflated 
stock market and a shrunken premium 
income, but it is significant that almost 
with one accord, the men who guide our 
important carriers look to an immediate 
era of careful, selective underwriting 
and a period in which the investment 
side, while receiving the most careful 
and expert attention, will not dominate 
the picture to the exclusion of the 
fundamental, protective functions of 
the fire insurance company. 

If this is a correct forecast, the sit- 
uation just ahead for fire insurance 
cannot be said to be a gradual step 
forward in the natural order of things; 
it is a seven league leap into an age 
that only a year ago was referred to 
dreamily as the “distant future.” Some 
things there are that progress by a 


Fire Insurance 


By Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


series of explosions and possibly fire 
insurance is being subjected to such a 
method of development with the dyna- 
mite, in this case, being furnished by 
the stock market collapse. 

An era of careful, selective under- 
writing has long been desired by the 
wiser heads in the business. Men who 
have made the profession of underwrit- 
ing their life work and who have suc- 
ceeded to the helms of companies which 
have been safeguarding American prop- 
erty against fire losses for many dec- 
ades, have not been willing abbettors 
to the mad scramble for premiums, but 
forces arising in the business during 
the past five years heightened the pace 
and left established, conservative com- 
panies with no alternative. 

It is practically a concensus among 
veteran fire insurance executives that 
the business today is over capitalized. 
It is no dog-in-the-manger attitude, ap- 
parently, that prompts the uncordiality 
of the older carriers toward new com- 
panies, but rather a sincere belief that 
a sufficient volume of premimums does 
not exist to absorb the flood of new 
capital without making widespread 
trouble for the business in general. 


Every business in the world, of 
course, is subject at one time or an- 
other to overcrowding, but it is a situ- 
ation which usually adjusts itself auto- 
matically in time. In the case of in- 
surance, however, there are certain 
peculiarities to the business which tend 
to delay such automatic adjustment. 
This is because the insurance business 
has two sides: the underwriting and the 
investment. By this construction it is 
possible for a company to remain in 
business, accept a class of risks which 
would ordinarily dictate economic 
suicide, and yet return a profit to stock- 
holders by virtue of a fortunate ex- 
perience with its investments. It is 
generally felt that much of the new 
capital which has been poured into the 
fire insurance business‘in the past five 
years was attracted by this latter fea- 
ture. Complaints have been heard that 
these companies have had their eye on 
only one side of the books and that their 








efforts to secure premium volume at 
any cost have fanned the fires of a 
fierce and destructive competition. 

The developments of 1930, it is 
thought, will cause a showdown. It 
has been a chastening year for the 
strong and the weak, the cautious and 
the careful. With the stock market at 
prevailing levels it is improbable that 
the fire insurance business can be used 
purely as a medium for the investment 
of capital. When the smoke clears 
away it is expected that only those 
companies which are genuinely inter- 
ested in the science of underwriting 
will be on the front and that the com- 
petition among such companies will be 
healthy and sober. 


Toward Centralization? 


Years ago there were thoughtful men 
in the fire insurance business who pre- 
dicted that the time would come when 
the bulk of the business would drift to 
the offices of a few large carriers. For 
a time, when new companies were being 
chartered almost daily, some of them 
sectional, some of them nation-wide, in 
scope, these predictions seemed to have 
fallen wide of the mark, but now they 
have a new crop of adherents. Central- 
ization of risks is seen by many as an 
adjunct to decapitalization. This ap- 
plies to territories as well as under- 
writing offices. Many lines that were 
once shared throughout the country are 
now written almost exclusively in 
large cities although efforts are made 
to distribute the commissions. 

Other stimuli to careful underwriting 
than low security prices are seeen in 
recent developments. Changing busi- 
ness methods have considerably reduced 
mercantile inventories. The business 
slump, further, has accentuated this 
condition. Desirable business is really 
hard to get and mutual competition is 
seriously felt in a great many quarters. 
These are signs that point to strictest 
economy in operation. Reduced acquisi- 
tion cost is a pronounced policy in most 
offices. Increases in rates are hoped 
for in some lines as an offset to lower 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Texas Looks Back on a Good Year 


Results in Life, Fire and Casualty Lines 
Show Insurance Offices in Lone Star State 


Not Adversely Affected by Business Slump 


HILE complete statistics for 

W Texas for 1930 are not yet 

available, the statement can be 
made definitely that no branch of in- 
surance has suffered because of the 
general financial depression through 
which the country as a whole has been 
passing. With the exception of about 
one-tenth of the area of the State, 
which suffered more from local 
droughts than from general causes, 
there has been but little financial dis- 
turbance during the year, and in the 
cepinion of some insurance experts this 
has reacted favorably rather than to 
the detriment of the insurance busi- 
ness. Especially has this been true as 
to life insurance. 

As a rule, Texas business men are 
inclined to be too self-reliant, so when 
business runs along smoothly and 
money is plentiful the necessity for life 
insurance is not so apparent to them 
as when financial clouds are hanging 
over the country threatening disaster. 
In such times the necessity for financial 
protection becomes so apparent that 
they realize keenly the need of life 
insurance. For this reason the most 
notable feature of the past year in 
the insurance business has been the 
unusually large volume of business pro- 
tection and trust insufance written. 
On the other hand, small policyholders 
have been more inclined to allow their 
policies to lapse, not so much because 
of the difficulty in paying premiums 
as because of the fear that there might 
arise more immediate need for the 
premium money in meeting living ex- 
penses. 

The writing of group insurance has 
had a decided increase during the year, 
as well as an extension of the original 
purpose for which this form of in- 
surance was intended to such an ex- 
tent that a bill will be introduced in 
the Texas Legislature to regulate the 
writing of group policies, with a view 
to limiting group insurance to persons 
of like occupations, employments and 
hazards. Under existing laws there is 
little or no restriction as to the group- 
ing, the practice having been carried 
to the extent of proposing that all 
stockholders in building and loan as- 
sociations or other corporations be in- 
sured under a group policy. 
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Will H. Mayes 


Companies, both stock and mutual, 
writing “stock with policy” insurance, 
have been especially active during 
1930 and have written a large amount 
of insurance, largely attributable to 
the Texas law. Under a ruling of the 
Texas Insurance Department made sev- 
eral years ago, some eight or ten new 
companies were organized with per- 
mission to write combined stock and 
policy insurance. Legislation was 
passed later to prohibit this, but in 
fairness to the companies already or- 
ganized and operating along’ these 
methods, they were permitted to con- 
tinue writing the “Stock with Policy” 
certificates until March 31, 1931. The 
early approaching expiration of this 
permit has caused special activity on 


\ ILL H. MAYES, who writes 

the accompanying review of 
Texas insurance conditions, is a 
regular editorial correspondent for 
The Spectator. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Texas Press Associa- 
tien, National Editorial Association 
and Association of American 
Schools of Journalism. Mr. Mayes 
served as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Texas, 1913-1914.—Editor’s Note. 


the part of these companies to place 
their stock, which has been done with 
fair success. 

For the first time, in 1929 and 1930 
Texas life companies wrote more busi- 
ness than out-of-State companies, and 
this will in all probability continue 
through 1931. 

There were but few failures in 1930 
of either life or fire companies oper- 
ating in Texas, and these were all 
attributable to underwriting methods 
rather than to business conditions. 
There was seen a general tendency on 
the part of small companies to merge 
or to reinsure with larger companies 
and retire from business, a policy that 
will likely continue through 1931. It 
is becoming more and more difficult for 
small stock companies to secure per- 
mits to organize or to do business in 
Texas. 

Inquiries received recently by the 
Texas State Insurance Commission in- 
dicate that some large Eastern com- 
panies are considering entering Texas 
in 1931, although none of these as yet 
have applications pending. 

Total premiums collected for fire in- 
surance written in 1930 are not yet 
available and reports of December, 
1930, fire losses are not yet complete, 
but reports from 425 Texas cities and 
towns having city fire marshals, but 
not including unincorporated villages 
and country risks, show that for the 
first eleven months of 1930 fire losses 
aggregated $10,525,514 as against a 
total of $11,768,892 for the first eleven 
months of 1929, a decrease of $1,243,- 
378, this decreasing ratio probably 
being maintained through December. 
The volume of fire insurance carried 
for the year, it is estimated, will about 
equal that of 1929. 

Mercantile stocks now carried are 
slightly lower than at the same period 
last year, but any loss in mercantile 
insurance for 1931 will doubtless be 
more than overcome by an increase in 
industrial insurance, as many new in- 
dustries are now being organized in 
Texas and but few have been sus- 
pended during the past year. 

The decrease in insurance losses has 
been due largely to the active work 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Best Year in History Forecast 


B. Robbins 


President of American Life Convention 
Anticipates Production Decrease For 


First Two Months, Upswing in March 


St. Louris, Mo., Jan. 12.—This coun- 
try will be fortunate if it doesn’t make 
too speedy a recovery from the present 
wide-spread depression, in the opinion 
of Col. C. B. Robbins, president of the 
American Life Convention. Colonel 
Robbins, who formerly was Assistant 
Secretary of War under President 
Coolidge and a veteran of both the 
Spanish-American and the World War, 
is encouraged because the outlook for 
the first quarter of 1931 indicates there 
will be but a slight upward swing to gen- 
eral business, including life insurance. 


U pturn March or April 


Colonel Robbins, who is also presi- 
dent of the Cedar Rapids Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in an interview expressed the belief 
that the slump in life insurance which 
manifested itself in July and has con- 
tinued through December will prob- 
ably prevail throughout January and 
perhaps the early weeks of February, 
with a probable gain in March and 
April. He expects some improvement 
in the prevention of lapsation of exist- 
ing business and also a reduction in 
the volume of loans on life insurance. 
He regards the conservation of present 
life insurance as equally as important 
as the production of new business, es- 
pecially from the viewpoint of the 
policyholders and their beneficiaries, 
and feels that a sharp reduction in 
lapsation in January and February 
will more than offset any probable de- 
crease in new production that may occur. 

“There are two reasons why too 
sharp a recovery from present condi- 
tions would not be good for this coun- 
try,” Colonel Robbins said. “First, the 


price we are paying for this lesson in 
economic fundamentals is too high to 
be entirely lost, and that is exactly 
what would occur should business make 
a sensational recovery. 

“Secondly, 


and far more important, 
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there is grave danger that if general 
business accelerates too fast, a sharp 
relapse would take place in the early 
summer of 1931 with results perhaps 
more far reaching than the present 
depression. A decided financial re- 
lapse after a recovery early in 1931 
might prove disastrous for many in- 
stitutions and bring on a real money 
panic.” 


A Forgotten Lesson 


It is, indeed, unfortunate that 
the present unemployment prevails 
throughout this country, supposedly 
the richest and most energetic in the 
world, and all of us should do every- 
thing within reason to bring relief to 
those who are suffering, many through 
causes beyond their personal control. 
However; it is a basic fact that, as a 
nation, we were collectively and in- 
dividually living far beyond our means, 
mortgaging our future for present 
luxuries and entirely forgetting the 
fundamental lesson of the story of 
Joseph in Egypt—that in the days of 
plenty we should prepare for the lean 
days to come. We had been operating 
too much on the theory that we. are 
here today and gone tomorrow, and 
unless the big message of our existing 
slump gets across as it should, we are 
certain to find ourselves in the same 
fix some time in the future. But if 
it sinks in as it should and will—if 
we don’t come back too quickly as a 
nation—I am certain that a greater 
American people will emerge. Brighter 
days are ahead if we properly prepare 
for them. 


New Lessons to Learn 


“Life insurance generally has many 
lessons to learn from this depression. 
It has brought home the needs for 
specific forms of coverage in both the 
industrial and ordinary fields of life 
insurance and it is almost certain that 
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forward 
steps in new policy forms that will 


1931 will witness several 
enable insurance buyers to save in 
their fat years for the lean ones. Such 
a development will entirely eliminate 
any need for government unemploy- 
ment insurance in this country. Per- 
sonal insurance protection and policies 
bought through working groups will 
protect us from the dangers of the dole 
system that today burdens and retards 


some of the European countries. 


Encouraging Signs 

“Fundamental conditions going into 
1931 are promising. The farm situation 
is basically much sounder today than 
it was a year ago. The slump of some 
$20,000,000,000 in farm values since 
1920 has brought about an agricul- 
tural readjustment that was harsh 
but also wholesome. The net returns 
on farm property today is more in 
keeping with its value. The farm 
slumps are at an end. The return on 
investments in farm lands based on 
present valuations is now better than 
it has been for some twenty years. 
From a speculative standpoint, farm 
lands are among the best buys in this 
country. 

“Looking at 1931 from a strictly life 
insurance standpoint, there are several 
reasons why new business in the early 
weeks of the new year should not be 
so good as in January and February, 
1930. Both January and February 
passed the billion dollar mark in the 
production of new business last year, 
and in the ordinary field especially 
registered substantial gains over the 
all-time records that had been set in 
those months of 1929. Much of the 
new business placed early in 1930 was 
intended to recoup the losses suf- 
fered in the stock market slumps of the 
last quarter of 1929. 


Should Break Records 


“New production will not experience 
this same unusual acceleration this 
January and February and should be 
on a more normal basis. In other 
words, general conditions will be more 
accurately reflected in life insurance 
sales, and I believe they will be some- 
what behind 1930. But for the year 
as a whole, I firmly believe that 1931 
will prove the best that life insurance 
has ever experienced, and I am look- 
ing forward to more than twenty bil- 
lions of new life insurance next year.” 
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Life Insurance Annuities 


A Steadily Increasing Clientele of Policyholders Depending 
Upon This Contract For the Financing of Retirement Plans 


By G. PowELL HAMILTON 


Director of Group Annuities, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OR centuries, the granting of an 
| Ont was considered a reward 

for meritorious service and a 
mark of favor. It was used by kings 
and governments in doing honor to 
victorious military leaders and in ex- 
pressing thanks to discoverers of new 
lands and of new cures for disease. 
Such annuities were usually payable 
for the lifetime of the recipient, but 
in some cases they were continued to 
the wife or other dependent. The re- 
sources of the governments were be- 
hind these grants and guaranteed the 
payments no matter how long the an- 
nuitant or annuitants lived. 

Later, companies were formed to 
deal in annuities. Individuals were 
thus enabled to purchase annuities for 
themselves or for other persons. In 
the beginning such transactions were 
more or less a gamble in the absence 
of experience. The first annuities were 
life annuities, that is, they were pay- 
able for the lifetime of the annuitant. 
As experienced developed, other forms 
were granted, particularly the joint 
and survivor form, under which an 
annuity was paid for the lifetime of 
the survivor of two joint annuitants. 


Forms of Annuities 


Annuities are now issued, not only 
on these two forms, but also on the 
eash refund, the refund and the an- 
nuity certain forms. Under the cash 
refund form, any part of the purchase 
price not disbursed at the death of the 
annuitant is paid to his estate. Under 
the refund form, such undisbursed part 
is continued in the form of an an- 
nuity to a named beneficiary until it 
has been paid out. Under the annuity 
certain form, the income is payable for 
a definite number of years and for as 
much longer as the annuitant lives. 

Annuities are payable immediately or 
deferred for a term of years or until 
the annuitant reaches a certain age. 

Life insurance companies in Great 
Britain have dealt in annuities for 
approximately a century and a half, 
but it is only within the last quarter 
century that the United States has 
become “annuity conscious.” Some idea 
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The air is full of talk about unem- 
ployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, etc., but thus far, and as far 
as can be clearly seen into the future, 
old age security is still pretty well 
dependent upon individual effort. 
The one certain guarantee of a com- 
fortable retirement is an annuity 
contract and this business will grow 
in volume as the public becomes 
more widely acquainted with such 
benefits —Editor’s Note. 











of the increasing interest in this pro- 
vision for old age is indictated by the 
fact that at the end of 1929 there was 
in force with twenty-five United States 
companies a volume of $87,184,339 
representing yearly annuity payments 
to present and future annuitants, of 
which $38,232,832, or 43.9 per cent, 
was carried by the Equitable. 

For a century or more, European 
governments, banks and other finan- 
cial institutions, railways and indus- 
trial concerns have had retirement pro- 
grams to carefor their employees 
during old age. These programs pro- 
vided promises of life annuities to those 
employees who continued with an in- 
stitution to a retirement age as an 
acknowledgment of loyal service. Gen- 
erally the amount of these annuities 
bore a relation to the years of service 
and to the average salary of the em- 
ployee, but sometimes represented mere- 
ly a percentage of final salary after a 
minimum number of years of service. 
The retirement age varied according 
to occupational classes and the nature 
of the business or profession. Most 
of these deferred annuity promises, 
especially those given by financial and 
insurance institutions, were correctly 
supported by funds necessary to meet 
the obligations as they matured. 


Growth of Annuities 


Some plans, however, were not cor- 
rectly funded and some were not backed 
at all. In other words, they were 
nothing but promises. These plans, in 
time, either met disaster or were put 
on a correct basis, usually at a calami- 


tous cost owing to the many years 
during which the deficiences had con- 
tinued. 

Retirement programs in Canada have 
been in existence for many decades, 
especially for bank and insurance com- 
pany. employees, and, in the main, they 
have had adequate reserves. 

About the beginning of this century, 
the first annuity plan appeared in this 
country. It was set up for the em- 
ployees of one of the larger railroads. 
Unfortunately, it was not correctly 
funded, and this error was responsible 
for hundreds of other plans similarly 
devoid of the necessary funds to insure 
their stability. 

In this young country where the 
average age of the employees is low, 
the error of such procedure did not 
show itself to a marked degree for 
possibly a score of years. Employers 
did not begin to realize until the last 
few years that in many cases they 
could not carry out their promises or 
that if they did their business would 
be jeopardized. Perhaps 80 per cent 
of the plans announced to the em- 
ployees in the first twenty years of 
this century were based on a lack of 
knowledge of funding principles. 


Some Early Mistakes 


Some employers even accepted con- 
tributions from their employees for the 
purpose of increasing employees’ an- 
nuities, but failed to segregate these 
contributions in the funds of the in- 
stitution or carry them as a liability. 
In consequence, sales, mergers and 
bankruptcies played havoc not only 
with the employers’ promises, but with 
the employees’ actual dollars-and-cents 
provision for their own old age. 

Those few institutions which have 
correctly backed their annuity promises 
have, upon the advice of an expert, 
paid to a trustee each year such a sum 
as would be sufficient at the retirement 
age to provide the annuity promised. 

Some otherwise sound annuity plans 
have been wrecked, or nearly so, by 
a few ill-advised departures from the 
basis on which the funds were estab- 
lished. For instance, some employers 
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have retired employees on the promised 
annuity at ages earlier than the age 
for which the funds were calculated; 
some have based the annuity on the 
final salary or the average salary for 
the last five or ten years, whereas the 
calculations were made for the aver- 
age salary over the term of service; 
and some have allowed a sympathetic 
officer to grant a higher annuity than 
that to which the employee was en- 
titled. It is evident that a sound plan 
may quickly become an unsound one 
if an uninformed trustee or annuity 
officer is not guided by an expert. 

Unfortunately, most experts charge 
large fees and annuity officers have a 
habit of gradually dispensing with their 
services or of calling on them at such 
rare intervals that the damage is often 
irreparable. This is usually owing to 
its large proportions and the inability 
of the employer to recover from the 
shareholders moneys actually belong- 
ing to the annuity fund that were 
erroneously paid out as dividends. 

Within the last few years two or 
three of the larger insurance com- 
panies have undertaken a service to 
their group life policyholders in assist- 
ing them to set up sound annuity plans 
and have offered to underwrite the 
ones they recommend. This has ex- 
tended to a general solicitation of em- 
ployers, other than group life patrons, 
and to the underwriting of vast con- 
tracts covering thousands of lives for 
millions of dollars. 

Most employers who have not set up 
formal annuity plans, unless they have 
been in business a very short time, are 
faced with the following pertinent 
problems: 


1. How to remove present annuitants 
from the current payroll. 

2, How to care for those who should 
be immediately retired. 

3. How to set up a credit for service 
already rendered. 

1. How to take care of credit for 
future service as currently ren- 
dered. 

5. How to meet the contingency of 
Total Permanent Disability prior 
to the normal retirement age. 

6. How to care for inefficients prior 
to retirment age. 


1. Present Annuitants 


Where there is no formal annuity 
plan, these are employees who, although 
they render little or no service, are 
kept on the payroll for amounts vary- 
ing from the whole amount of their 
salaries down to a minimum of, pos- 
sibly, ten dollars per week. Most em- 
ployers would welcome any suggestion 
that would remove these men from the 
regular payroll and allow someone else 
to take the responsibility for their 
monthly checks. Most formal annuity 
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plans meet this situation by providing 
immediate life annuities, either on the 
basis of the annuities already granted 
or on the basis accepted for future ser- 
vice under the new plan. 


2. Past-Due Annuitants 


These are employees who under a 
formal plan would have retired auto- 
matically at some time in the past, but 
who, probably because so small an 
amount of retirement allowance could 
be made, have been kept on the pay- 
roll. They should retire now accord- 
ing to the new rules and in the amount 
called for by the new plan. For these 
people immediate life annuities may be 
purchased. 


3. Past Service 


Past service deals with the service 
that has been rendered to date by 
those employees who have given such 
service over a minimum waiting period 
of possibly one or two years. If the 
responsibility is acknowledged by the 
employer for service in the future, it 
is just as correct to acknowledge ser- 
vice already rendered. In the absence 
of a formal annuity plan, it is difficult 
to say what its terms might have been 
and, consequently, it is customary for 
an employer to decide arbitrarily on 
what basis the past service of the 
employees should be recognized, having 
regard to what he is able to do. He 
also takes into consideration the fact 
that he is not able to ask his em- 
ployees to carry any part of the past 
service and decides that the basis will 
be a lower one than that for future 
service. The correct basis on which 
to set it up is as a percentage of the 
salary for each year of past service, 
say, one and one-half per cent. As an 
employer rarely has the data on all of 
his employees from the date of entry 
into employment, it has been found 
practical to take the present salary as 
a basis for all past seryice at the 
inauguration of the plan and to make 
the percentage slightly less, say, 1 per 
cent, than would have been made had 
each year’s salary been used. 

When the amount of past service 
credit to which each employee is en- 
titled has been determined, deferred 
annuities for these amounts are pur- 
chased, payable at and from the normal 
retirement age. If this purchase were 
made by the employer by one lump 
sum payment, it might be more than 
the employer could conveniently under- 
take. Therefore, the purchase price is 
generally expressed in terms of a level 
annual payment spread over a definite 
number of years or the payment for 
each individual life is spread over the 
balance of years of service to normal 
retirement age. This latter method has 






the effect of making the payment 
largest in the first year, gradually 
diminishing until it reaches zero, when 
the last present employee has died, 
withdrawn from service or retired. 


4. Future Service 


Under the contributory plan, future 
service is divided into two parts: (1) 
the part undertaken by the employees 
and (2) the part undertaken by the 
employer. It is customary to make 
the parcicipation of the employees a 
definite one, usually a percentage of 
monthly salary, such contribution being 
used each year for the purchase of an 
annuity payable at the normal retire- 
ment age. The employer then puts up 
such a sum for each employee as will 
guarantee for that particular year an 
annuity equal to a definite percentage 
of salary, say, one and one-half or two 
per cent. This means that at the early 
ages an employee’s definite contribu- 
tion will buy a larger percentage of 
his annuity than it will at later ages, 
and consequently the employer’s con- 
tribution at the early ages is much less 
than at the later ages. The employer’s 
purchases are almost always made on 
the basis of deferred life annuities, 
with no return in the event of death 
of an employee either before or after 
retirement. 

The employees’ part is written on one 
or two general bases: (1) the return 
of the employee’s deposits with inter- 
est in case of withdrawal or death, or 
(2) the return of these deposits with- 
out interest. Where the return is with 
interest, the employee’s funds are held 
to his credit until the date of retire- 
ment, at which time he makes his own 
decision, as to the form of annuity. He 
generally has the option of a life an- 
nuity, a refund annuity or a joint and 
survivor annuity. Where the em- 
ployee’s money is returned without in- 
terest, his purchases are made each 
year on the basis of deferred cash re- 
fund annuities. 

As options in lieu of the return of 
the employee’s deposits, with or with- 
out interest, in case of withdrawal, 
he may retain such paid-up annuities 
as have already been purchased or he 
may continue his original contract, 
paying the premium directly to the in- 
surance company on an adjusted basis. 


5. Total Permanent Disability 


This contingency has been respon- 
sible for the deficiencies in a great 
many carelessly arranged annuity 
plans. Annuity officers, not realizing 
that the cost of retiring a man at fifty 
is a great deal more than that of re- 
tiring his at sixty-five on the same 
relative income, have done so in some 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Virginia took old General De- 

pression out to sea and officially 
buried him in the waters of the At- 
lantic, newspapers, a large part of the 
general public—and even quite a few 
life insurance agents—persist in keep- 
ing him alive. 

But cheer up, good times are coming. 
Nineteen-thirty is gone and a new year 
is with us. 

Gone are the dreams of million dol- 
lar policies. People are just folks 
again; back to normal. 

As a matter of fact, to the wide- 
awake agent who kept his feet on the 
ground and refused to let his head get 
lost in the clouds, good times have 
never been absent. I’ve been trying 
for the past four days to think of one 
intelligent life underwriter of my ac- 
quaintance who had a poor year in 
1930. And I can’t think of a single 
one. They just didn’t. Good times 
were still here for them. 

Remember the good old Coolidge 
boom days? When stocks just went up 
and up and it seemed as if there never 
would be any end to how high they 
would go? 


\ LTHOUGH Governor Pollard of 





Millions—on Paper 


Those were the days when almost 
everyone was making millions in the 
stock market—on paper. No one 
bothered to think about mere thou- 
sands. They all thought in terms of 
millions and billions seemed to be a 
possibility. Enormous sums were no 
longer spoken of in bated breath. 

Even some life underwriters were 
earried along by the tide. They, too, 
were riding the clouds, hanging on to 
the rising balloons. They couldn’t be 
bothered with mere ones and twos and 
fives and tens. Not they. It was mil- 
lion dollar policies for them. They 
were all experts of one kind or an- 
other. Even the life underwriters’ as- 
sociations followed along. The sales 
congresses were filled with talks on life 
insurance trusts and how to write mil- 
lion-dollar policies. 

Unfortunately, someone pricked the 
balloons, out went all the air and down 
to earth plopped everybody. 

Most persons believe that the busi- 
ness depression period started with the 
stock market crash. Wherein they are 
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Good Times for Good Men 


Million Dollar Policies Are Becoming Less Common—But 


the Five and Ten Business Is Just Like “Old Man River.” 


By E. S. BANKS 


wrong. For the last year of the 
Coolidge administration found the de- 
pression starting its dirty work. Only 
everyone was too busy with the bull 
market to pay any attention to it. 
Some two and a half years ago I 
started an agitation for life under- 
writers getting back to normal. To 
stop over-emphasizing million-dollar 
policies and life insurance trusts and 
to remember once more the little fellow 
who took out ones and twos and fives 
and tens. I received splendid coopera- 
tion from all the company officials. 
But there was one man, as I dis- 
covered later, who was ahead of me. 
That was Paul Loder, manager of the 
Philadelphia agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life. Mr. Loder discovered one 





I93I American Buying 
AMERICA Power Still Intact 


By 
* a* JOHN H. Van DEVENTER 
* * Has the depression 
damaged American 
purchasing power? 


FORWAR 
MARC is yt of the 


most reliable estimates puts our 
loss of income at a billion dollars 
per month, as compared with 1929. 
This total includes loss of wages 
both of the unemployed and those 
working short time; loss of farm 
income, reduced corporation earn- 
ings and reduction of income to in- 
dividual companies, private enter- 
prises, professional and service oc- 
cupations. 

During 1929, which was the big- 
gest business year in our history, 
our total monthly expenditures 
averaged 7% billion dollars. This 
is on the basis of total annual buy- 
ing and selling of 90 billions of 


dollars. 
On the basis of the estimated 
shrinkage, our present collective 


purchasing power is 6% billions of 
dollars per month. This is a de- 
crease of approximately 13 per cent 
in the number of dollars that are 
available for doing business. 

But this does not tell the whole 

story. While the number of our 
dollars of income has been shrink- 
ing, the individual dollar has been 
growing larger, month after month, 
due to continuing price declines. 
The dollar of today is capable of 
doing 15 per cent more business 
than the dollar of a year ago. 
_ Thus, our 6% billions of purchas- 
ing power of today, aie capable of 
doing as much buying and selling, 
in terms of quantities of goods or 
volumes, as were the 7% billions 
per month of a year ago. In other 
words, we have, right now, plenty 
of income to finance consumption 
on a full time prosperity level. 

This bears out the opinion of 
many aut.:vrities that the continu- 
ance of dull times is due to the 
state of mind, rather than the state 
of money. 
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day that his star agents were not pro- 
ducing any more. The reason? They 
were following the mirage of the mil- 
lion-dollar policy. He found that 
agents who had been turning in eleven, 
twelve, fifteen and twenty applications 
a month, were only turning in two or 
three. And remember, all this was be- 
fore the big crash in Wall Street. 


‘So he held a meeting of his agents: 
And he told them to stop chasing rain- 
bows and get down from the clouds. 
Then he asked them what the one thing 
was that they couldn’t do without be- 
tween then and the following morning. 
And they remarked, “Bread and but- 
ter.” “That’s right,” said Mr. Loder, 
“and that’s what you fellows are going 
out to sell—bread and butter policies.” 
And they did. They went out, armed 
with applications carrying great big 
red stickers asserting, “This is a bread 
and butter policy,” and they started 
in writing business again. Perhaps 
that’s why when I met Paul Loder a 
few weeks ago and asked him how busi- 
ness was he told me that it was “the 
greatest month in history.” 


“They Jest Growed” 


Million-dollar policies aren’t written 
so easy. Just ask any agent who has 
written them and he’ll tell you that, 
like little Topsy, “they jest growed.” 
Million-dollar policies are simply the 
cumulative growth of ten or fifteen 
years of hard work. Generally, they 
start in with a little one or five or 
ten thousand dollar policy. As the 
assured grows, the size of the policy 
grows, and then one day, some twelve 
years later, the agent discovers he has 
a million-dollar policyholder on his 
books. 

Company officials and general agents 
will tell you that all the big policies 
are written by some 10 to 15 per cent 
of the agents. The other 85 to 90 per 
cent of the agents must confine them- 
selves to the small policies. They can’t 
afford to be chasing the million-dollar 
life insurance trust will-o-the-wisp. 

But we started in this article speak- 
ing about good times. In the stock 
market boom days, times were good be- 
cause everyone was rolling in profits 
(on paper, of course), and were gran- 


diloquently buying everything. And 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Proposes New Laws to Lower 
Number of Failures 


Alvin S. Keyes Director of Illinois Liquidation Bureau Says 
Solution of Deplorable Situation ls Dependent Upon 
Action of Legitimate Companies 


DDITIONAL restrictions in the 
A insurance laws of Illinois which 
would eliminate the type of in- 
surance organizations of questionable 
financial stability, are needed in Illinois, 
according to Alvin S. Keys, director of 
the Illinois insurance liquidation bu- 
reau. The bureau supervises the liqui- 
dation of all insurance companies taken 
over by the insurance department. 


Mr. Keys bases his statement upon 
the experience gained in the liquida- 
tion work since the bureau was opened 
in 1929. He points out that in the case 
of one organization taken over, United 
Lloyds and Bankers Lloyds of America 
in Chicago, it was necessary to turn 
the estate over to the courts and to im- 
pound the records and underwriters de- 
posits with the clerk of the court. 


It is considered that the action of the 
court in this case sustains the belief 
that an insurance organization operat- 
ing on the Lloyds plan is impossible of 
orderly liquidation with creditors being 
obliged to enforce their claims against 
the individual subscribers under their 
contracts. 


Mr. Keys reported that over $400,- 
000 was distributed to creditors or de- 
posited in trust for their benefit during 
last year. However, in many instances 
the deplorable condition in which some 
of the companies were found make it 
impossible to produce any substantial 
return to creditors and in some cases, 
nothing was available, notwithstand- 
ing diligent efforts to unearth assets 
of value or to convert those which came 
into the liquidator’s hands. 

Mr. Keys thinks tht the solution of 
the problem of adequate financial regu- 
lations rests in awakening the interest 
of those engaged in the legitimate busi- 
ness of insurance in the seriousness of 
the situation. 

During last year the bureau took over 
ten estates, completed liquidation of 
twelve, and seventeen are still being 
liquidated. 

The companies taken over were: 
Calumet Casualty; Grand Life; Peo- 
ples Life; American Underwriter 
Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; Plymouth Casualty; American 
Industrial Insurance Company; Gate- 
Way Life; Safety First Fire; Aurora 


Life and Casualty, and Columbian 
Casualty Underwriters. 

Liquidations completed during the 
year follow: American Underwriter H. 
& A., no assets; Bull Dog Auto Fire 
Assn., $25,000 distributed to creditors; 
Calumet, voluntary, $129,161 returned 
to stockholders, equivalent to $32.29 
per share; Chicago Casualty, no assets; 
Chicago Life, $1,962 paid claimants, 
$2,193 deposited in trust for unfound 
stockholders; Clothiers Mutual Casual- 
ty, $1,826 paid class one claimants, 
class two receivved 44.13 per cent, 
amounting to $694; Grant Life, small 
sum to stock subscribers; Inter-State 
Mutual, claimants received $3,356, and 
$370 deposited in trust; Peoples Life, 
Chicago, assets delivered to reinsuring 
company, Mississippi Valley Life on 
order of court; Progressive Life, dis- 
tribution of 25.7 per cent to claimants, 
amounting to $980; Safety First Fire, 
vovluntary, paid general claims of $2,- 
660 in full, stockholders receivved $147,- 
957, equivalent to $147.95 per share; 
United Lloyds, Bankers Lloyds of 
America, records impounded, claimants 
to sue individual underwriters. 

In the cases of the American Gener- 
al; American Industrial; Aurora Life 
and Casualty; Columbian Casualty 
Underwriters; Gate-Way Life; Guaran- 
teed Equity Life; Illinois Travelers 
Home; Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
Illinois Automobile Club; Lincoln Cas- 
ualty; Marquette National Fire; Motor 
Car-United Underwriters; National 
Motor Underwriters; Peerless Mutual 
Insurance; Plymouth Casualty; Pro- 
viders Life, and Western Life, liquida- 
tion proceedings are still under way. 








Texas Looks Back on a Good Year 


(Concluded from page 7) 


of the newly created Fire Prevention 
Division of the Fire Insurance De- 
partment, which has been conducting 
systematic inspection work, educa- 
tional work, organization work and 
arson investigations. 

Perhaps best results have been ob- 
tained along educational lines through 
instruction in fire prevention in the 
public schools, regular contact with and 
instruction to fire marshals and local 
fire commissions, exhibits at county 
and State fairs and other large public 
gatherings and addresses before civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce and other 
organizations. 

A summer short course or school for 
fire marshals is held annually at the 
Texas A. and M. College, and the in- 
structions and fire drills given there 
have resulted in a decrease in fire 
hazards and losses. 

Fire marshals and arson _ investi- 
gators have been hampered in their 
efforts to suppress arson because of 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


defective laws, and there has, largely 
for that reason, been a slight increase 
in “burning for profit,” but the fire 
marshals are sponsoring a bill in the 
1931 Legislature more clearly defining 
arson and “putting teeth” into enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
in volume and in ratio of losses to 
premiums, proved as satisfactory to 
the companies in 1930 as might have 
been expected. The placing of casualty 
insurance under the supervision of a 
rate determining and adjusting division 
of the State Insurance Board, with an 
Industrial Accident Board serving as a 
court of claims, appears to have been 
the happiest solution of the numerous 
accident problems arising, not only 
for the companies, but for employers 
and employees as well. The division 
has been operating only since June, 
1927, and has made a complete revision 
of aproximately 720 classifications. 

Since Texas appears to be entering 





an era of unusual industrial develop- 
ment, despite the financial stringency 
through which the country has been 
passing, and since under Texas laws 
employers are practically compelled to 
carry compensation insurance, it is safe 
to conclude that this branch of insur- 
ance will experience a steady increase 
during 1931. 

The operation of bus and truck lines 
in Texas was placed under the super- 
vision of the State Highway Commis- 
sion in 1930, and as that body made 
insurance against various hazards, in- 
dividual and public, a condition prece- 
dent to a license to operate public 
buses and trucks, motor vehicle in- 
surance showed a large volume of busi- 
ness in 1930, which must be maintained 
in this and coming years. 

The insurance of private cars under 
the various accident and liability forms 
was in almost exact proportion to the 
slight increase in the number of 
private cars during the year, but a 
slight decrease in both the sales of cars 
and insurance thereon is anticipated 
for 1931. 
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Annual U. S. Conflagration Map 


N. F. P. A’s Review Shows Larger Total Loss 


Real Contlagrations in Past Year 


But Fewer 


HILE the total loss by fire in 1930 
is likely to be greater than the 
1929 loss, there were only five fires 
with a loss exceeding $1,000,000 in 1930 
as compared with fifteen in 1929 and 
twenty in 1928, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, the 
professional society of fire protection 
engineers, which has just completed a 
review of the largest and most disas- 
trous fires of the past year. 
Preliminary estimates on the basis 
of losses reported to insurance compa- 
nies place the 1930 fire loss at $465,- 
000,000, approximately 10 per cent 
greater than last year. In view of re- 
duced commodity costs during the past 
year the association states that it is 
quite likely that the actual loss in 
burned property, especially stocks and 
merchandise, may actually be consider- 
ably in excess of that indicated by the 
figures. 
The biggest fire of the year was the 
Nashua, N. H., conflagration of May 4, 
1930, which destroyed more than 300 


ee 


Fires which from the best estimates \ 
of loss available excee one- ‘ 
quarter million dollars each. 


Compiled by 
National Fire Protection Association 
60 Batterymarch St Boston, Massachusetts 
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buildings, rendering 322 families home- 
less. Other big fires which were almost 
of the proportions of general conflagra- 
tions were that which swept the busi- 
ness district of Gore, Va., on Aug. 5, 
and that involving several mercantile 
buildings at Waukegan, IIl., on Nov. 16. 

While the largest number of big fires 
were in miscellaneous manufacturing 
plants, property at rail and water ter- 
minals suffered heavily. In March, 1930, 
for example, New Orleans wharf dis- 
trict suffered two fires less than ten 
days apart involving a total loss of over 
$3,600,000. Many lumber mills contrib- 
uted heavy losses. Nearly all of these 
properties, according to the association, 
were poorly protected against fire. It 
states that in this respect rail and 
water terminals are notorious and may 
be expected each year to contribute a 
large share of the big fires. 

That fires are by many people still 
looked upon as “acts of God” is one of 
the principal reasons given for the neg- 
lect of prevention and protection which 


The 


make these large fires possible. 
other is the popular conception that 
fire losses are paid by the insurance 
companies, a conception which over- 
looks the fact that fire losses, wherever 
they occur, must be assessed against 
property owners generally through fire 
insurance premiums. The result is in- 
difference to fire prevention, as people 
are willing to leave to the insurance 
companies what appears to be their 
own affair. 

Sixty-five fires, the locations of 
which are shown on the accompanying 
map, involved losses so large (over one- 
quarter million dollars each) as to be 
classed as of conflagration proportions. 
While the geographical distribution in 
general follows the known concentra- 
tions of burnable values, it is signifi- 
cant, the association points out, to note 
the considerable number which occurred 
at points where the property was situ- 
ated beyond the limits of a municipal 
water supply or organized fire depart- 
ment. 
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HAVE for the past four years 
been engaged in the investigation 
adjustment of accidents 
curring on construction work for a 
large casualty company, and during 
my work I have come in contact daily 
with all classes of mechanics and 
laborers engaged in the erection of 
large office, loft and apartment struc- 
tures, and find that the greater ma- 
jority of accidents are due to the care- 
less and reckless manner in the way the 
mechanics and laborers perform their 
duties. 

In making this statement, I desire to 
say that it is not always the mechanic 
or laborer’s fault, but rather the fault 
of the general contractor. 

On one large office building being 
erected in the midtown section, I pur- 
posely watched some laborers erecting 
a scaffold, this scaffold was being put 
in place near a shaft. It was found 
that the wooden horses were not high 
enough for the men to reach their 
work, so in order to make the height 
necessary, three or four common 
bricks were used under each ieg of the 
wooden horse. There were about five 
or six men going to work on this scaf- 
fold; if there was any vibration, and 
there certainly must be, this scaffold 
would slide off the bricks, and the re- 
sult would be serious injuries, as the 
shaftway was not guarded. 

In another instance, I have seen men 
riding on hod hoists—this is a mis- 
demeanor and punishable by a fine— 
but what is a man going to do? If he 
is working on the twentieth or thir- 
tieth floor and it is necessary for him 
to go up and down a half to a dozen 
times each day—it soon wears him out 
and he resorts to riding. 

On one particular job, five plumbers 
were working on the twenty-fifth floor, 
it was nearly quitting time and, as 
the hoist was near a stairway used by 
the men, they decided to ride down the 
hoist way; they gave the engineer the 
signal to go down. When the car 
started down, the engineer thought the 
hoist was moving rather fast and he 
suspected there was some extraordin- 
ary. weight, so he applied his brake in 
order that the car would not strike 
the bottom of the shaft, and, as the car 
came in sight, the engineer saw it con- 
tained five men and he jammed on his 
brake; result—sudden stop, throwing 
all hands off the car and three of the 
men receiving serious injuries. 

The law is not strict enough in such 


and 


oc- 
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Carelessness and Accidents 





A Practical Man Holds Workmen and the General 
Contractor Responsible for a Large Percentage of 
Casualities in Construction Work 


By J. H. MEUSE 


cases, and should be, that any man who 
rides on a hoist, if seen by another 
employee or superintendent, that man 
should be arrested, made to pay a heavy 
fine and expelled from his union, or 
some drastic measures taken. 

About 50 per cent of the steel work- 
ers are very careless and are the 
cause of 60 per cent of the head in- 
juries reported today; for instance, 
when the steel is being erected, the 
floor beams, etc., are bolted in place 
until the riveters are ready to put in 
the rivets, these riveters remove the 
bolts and nuts and lay them either on 
the beams or the planks that they are 
using. The result is in a careless mo- 
ment these bolts with nut attached drop 
off, and some unfortunate carpenter 
or concreter is struck on the head and 
he gets a laceration anywhere from 
% to 2 inches long, and sometimes 
concussion of the brain—it all depends 
on the distance the bolt falls. 


Examples of Carelessness 


I have seen cases where men have 
been struck by bolts weighing from 
three-quarters of a pound to a pound 
and a half, and that they were unable 
to work from four to six weeks. 

This can all be avoided by a little 
carefulness on the part of the rivet- 
ing gang by having a pail to put the 
bolts in, or adequate planking. It is 
not always rivets, I have seen heavy 
drift pins, dolly bars, hammers, 
wrenches and parts of air hammers 
come down. 

There is another side—I have seen 
men working at the bottom of elevator 
pits, all up through the shaft the open- 
ing for doors are improperly guarded, 
only a piece of wood across the open- 
ing when there should be a regular 
gate with a toe board. Some laborer or 
mechanic will either be working or 
walking near these shafts and acci- 
dently kick a small piece of brick, 
wood or concrete, and down it comes 
on some man’s head or body, with the 
result he has an injury. Now try and 
locate the guilty party, when, we will 
say, that there are 300 or 400 men on 
one job. There should have been planks 
in the shaft to guard the men under- 
neath, that is true, but in the rush to 





get the work done and the building 
open on time—safety is sacrificed. 
There should be some hard and fast 
rule or understanding between build- 
ing trades that the men should not 
be permitted to work in shafts unless 
they were properly protected. 

I recently had an occasion to inves- 
tigate an accident that occurred in a 
new midtown hotel. Two carpenters 
were hanging elevators doors at the 
time, in order to hang these doors it 
was necessary to work on the inside of 
the shaft from a scaffold, upon my ar- 
rival at the scene of the accident I 
found that these men had made a 
scaffold out of some old lumber found 
on the job, and were known as in- 
verted fours; that is, one long piece 
of lumber with two pieces nailed on 
making the inverted four, one end of 
the scaffold is cut out so that it rests 
on the door sill, the other end cut on 
a slant so that it rests against the 
elevator guide rails, with a small cleat 
on each side to hold it in place, then 
two planks are laid on top of each 
scaffold, and toe nailed. Such a scaf- 
fold will bear almost any weight, for 
the reason the more weight applied the 
tighter it wedges in place. For some 
reason unknown one of these inverted 
fours slipped out and both men were 
thrown down the shaft, one being 
killed and the other badly injured. 

In most every case that I have ad- 
justed where injuries were due to 
bricks, rivets, falling planks, falling 
downstairs, etc., I made it a point to 
learn the actual cause behind it all, 
and the answer always was the same. 
The superintendent is pushing the fore- 
man to get the work done so much each 
day, the foremen after the men—and 
there you have the rush. 

It is the duty of the general con- 
tractor to guard all these stairways, 
elevator shaft opening, pipe and vent 
shafts, and it keeps from 20 to 40 
carpenters roaming from the main floor 
to roof to see that all guards are in 
place at all times, and make repairs, 
etc. But when there is a gang of 1000 
men working all over the building, it 
is a difficult proposition to keep every- 
thing guarded to prevent accidents, but 
with all the safe guards in place, ac- 
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What Safety Experts Say 


The General Contractor of Today is Pictured as 


an Enthusiastic Believer in Safety Devices as a 
Result of Insurance Company Campaigns 


By RaL_po REED WOLFE 


\ | R. MEUSE’S article on the op- 
posite page we believe to be of 
real interest because it comes 

under the head of first-hand observa- 
tions made by a practical man who has 
both a humanitarian and a professional 
interest in doing what he can to con- 
serve the lives and limbs of the thou- 
sands of men engaged in construction 
work. The facts presented by Mr. 
Meuse are, without question, correct. 
There might be some who would ques- 
tion certain of his conclusions or who, 
not questioning them, would question 
the possibility of correction along the 
line he follows. -For instance, it is high- 
ly probable that he is correct in assert- 
ing that what he terms the rush with 
which building operation is conducted, 
especially in the large cities, increases 
the probability of accidents. Yet few, 
whether or not they advocated a gen- 
eral slowing down in this direction, 
would be very sanguine that it will re- 
sult, no matter how much may be said 
or written on the subject. 

He also says that the careless and 
reckless manner in which the me- 
chanics and laborers perform their 
duties is responsible for a majority of 
accidents in the building trades, and 
he adds that this is not always the 
mechanic’s or laborer’s fault, but rather 
that of the general contractor. Here, 
we believe, there may be a decided dif- 
ference of opinion, and for that reason 
we put the question, along with others, 
to certain well known authorities, and 
that naturally brings up the whole 
question of what has been accom- 
plished and is being accomplished in 
decreasing the accidents, fatal and 
otherwise, in construction work. 


It is interesting in this connection 
to note some of the facts regarding 
accidents in building work, taking New 
York State official reports as the basis. 
In Special Bulletin No. 164, published 
last year by the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, is the statement 
that the most costly industrial acci- 
dents are those that occur in building 
work. It also is asserted that it is 
probable that the accident frequency 
rate, as well as the severity of the ac- 
cidents, is greater in construction than 
in most other industries. Statistics 
given in this report show that for the 
year ending June 30, 1927, the total 
number of cases in construction work 
covered by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of the State and closed at 
that time for the twelve month period, 
numbered 21,606. Of these, 307 acci- 
dents caused death and 12 resulted in 
permanent and total disability. Falls 
caused the great percentage of these 
fatal accidents. For the next twelve 
months, ended June 30, 1928, the total 
accidents in construction work covered 
by the workmen’s compensation law 
numbered 21,891, of which 328 resulted 
in death and 18 in total and permanent 
disability. The total for the next twelve 
months was 23,711. 

It need not be pointed out that the 
number of accidents in the building 
construction, fatal and otherwise, in- 
creased each year, and the question 
might be asked if the safety campaigns 
of the many insurance companies which 
carry workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance have little or no effect. Even a 
person but little acquainted with the 
conditions or the amount of work that 
has been done along safety lines would 








cidents will happen, and it is always 
due to the carelessness of some work- 
man who is in a hurry to finish his 
work that he forgets about his fellow 
worker. 

The building trades are working 
very diligently to keep down the ac- 
cidents, and I think they will suc- 
ceed, but it means constant vigilance 
on the building superintendent’s part 
as well as the cooperation of the in- 
surance companies. 

If accidents in the building trades 
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are to be cut down to a minimum, the 
general contractor will have to resort 
to stringent rules among his employees, 
by making his own investigation as 
well as the insurance carrier. And if 
the accident can be directly traced to 
one or more than one man’s careless- 
ness, these men should be fined accord- 
ing to the seriousness of the accident, 
or to be discharged, at the same time 
notifying his union why he was dis- 
charged. This, I think, would help 
considerably in cutting down accidents. 
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realize that the contrary is the case, 
and one dreads to consider what the 
accidents would total if it were not 
for this safety work. 

Without attempting to analyze the 
causes for the increase in such acci- 
dents, a few instances might be cited 
to show what the accident prevention 
campaigns by insurance companies ac- 
complish. One of the leading authori- 
ties on compensation insurance in New 
York told the writer of a recent in- 
stance in the West. A bridge was being 
built over a river which divided two 
States. A state fund covered the work 
done in one State; that is, half way 
across the river. The other half was in 
a State where employment liability in- 
surance could be used and the cover- 
age there was carried by insurance 
companies. The accidents on the bridge 
where the State fund insurance was 
held were far in excess of the other 
where the companies writing the in- 
surance enforced safety rules that were 
more or less disregarded by the State 
fund risk. 


An Early Experience 

Going back somewhat in the past 
when such insurance was new and 
general contractors were not educated 
to safety campaigns, the Woolworth 
Building in New York may be cited. 
The Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford carried the insurance; work- 
men’s insurance was then more or less 
in its infancy and contractors were not 
especially enthusiastic over elaborate 
and costly accident prevention devices. 
But the Travelers had some decided 
ideas on the subject and, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Woolworth himself, 
saw that they were carried into ef- 
fect. The result was that in the build- 
ing of that great structure not one life 
was lost. At the same time another 
great building was being erected by the 
same contractors where there were not 
employed many of these safty devices, 
and the accidents, fatal and otherwise, 
were many. It was a splendid object 
lesson in the value of safety devices 
and campaigns, and it is said that 
there is no firm of contractors now 
more enthusiastic in the employment 
of all possible safety devices than the 
contractors who erected these and 
many other modern skyscrapers. 

It appears to be the consensus among 
insurance men that today the general 
contractor is highly receptive to the 
safety campaigns and that it is not 
fair to credit him with great careless- 
ness in the prevention of accidents. 
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' Life Insurance Annuities 
(Concluded from page 10) 


cases and have thus reduced the funds 
set up for the purpose or materially 
increased the pension outlay when it 
has been on a cash disbursement basis. 
Adding a total permanent disability 
benefit to an annuity plan is simply 
adding an insurance feature. In other 
words, it is a plan to insure an em- 
ployee against becoming a total perma- 
nent disability before he should nor- 
mally retire. The cost of this benefit 
is relatively small and is always paid 
by the employer. The annuity paid in 
case of total permanent disability is 
ordinarily the amount of annuity pur- 
chased up to that time for retirement 
at the normal retirement age, but an- 
ticipated and paid at once. As in 
some cases this might be most inade- 
quate at early ages, many plans are 
subject to a minimum disability an- 
nuity. 


6. Inefficients 


Inefficients are those who, prior to 
a normal retirement age, have become 
unable to carry on. Some men are old 
at sixty, and others are young at 
seventy. Inefficients may be old at 
fifty. The responsibility of the em- 
ployer to them, even after a certain 
term, probably is not so great as to 
those who have given first-class ser- 
vice; therefore, if is correct to pay 
them the mathematical equivalent of 
the annuity purchased to the date of 
the recognition of inefficiency. Thus, 
their removal from the regular pay- 
roll would improve the service, provide 
an opportunity to promote efficient em- 
ployees and probably result in saving 
money. 


Employer’s Funds 


The employer buys his part on the 
basis of deferred life annuities which 
do not carry any death benefit either 
before or after retirement; hence, if 
the employee should die before retire- 
ment, there is no return, such deaths 
having been anticipated and the em- 
ployer’s cost reduced accordingly. 

In case of an employee’s withdrawal, 
however, the employer’s funds are 
credited to the employer with com- 
pound interest and used for the pay- 
ment of future premiums on other 
employees. In this way, although with- 
drawal or labor turnover is not an- 
ticipated, it is taken care of currently. 
This makes it possible for the insur- 
ance company to definitely guarantee 
the benefits under the plan. 

Sometimes, however, an employer 
with a large number of employees is 
not financially able or does not desire 
to set up reserves for all his employees, 


since many of them will not remain 
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in his service to retirement age. Where 
a group is of sufficient size, an ar- 
rangement may be made whereby the 
insurance company will make a con- 
servative estimate of the number of 
expected withdrawals and compute the 
minimum amount that should be set 
aside to purchase annuities for those 
who are likely to retire. Obviously, the 
insurance company cannot guarantee 
the adequacy of the resultant funds, 
since to do so would be to guarantee 
that a certain withdrawal rate or rate 
of labor turnover will be experienced. 
However, it is a function of the in- 
surance company to keep the employer 
regularly and properly advised of the 
condition of the funds. The funds set 






aside are deposited with the insurance 
company at a guaranteed rate of in- 
terest. When an employee is retired, 
such a sum is taken from the deposit 
fund as will purchase the appropriate 
annuity. The amount to be taken is 
based on a table of immediate an- 
nuity rates guaranteed in advance. 

The entire arrangement is covered 
by a master contract issued by the in- 
surance company, which contract pro- 
vides for participation in the earnings 
of the company. The deposit arrange- 
ment is restricted in its application 
to the employer’s part of a plan. The 
employees’ part of a contributory plan 
is handled on the usual deferred an- 
nuity basis. 








tact. 








Thrift’s Partner 


Considering the varied uses to which 
life insurance may be put, it rightfully 
takes its place as one of the most effec- 
tive agencies for the practicing of thrift. 


It safeguards the family, pro- 
tects the home, provides old 
age independence, conserves 
businesses, keeps estates in- 


Millions believe in it. 


They Are Practicing Thrift 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrr_p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Western and Southern Life Holds 


Annual Meeting 


Charles F. Williams Elected President; 
Clarke Stayman Becomes Member of 


Board; S. E. Stilwell a Vice President 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co., held Tuesday, Jan. 13, the follow- 
ing directors and officers of the com- 
pany were elected by unanimous vote: 
Officers: Charles F. Williams, presi- 
dent; Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president 
and general counsel; R. A. Ryan, vice- 
president; John F. Ruehlmann, vic -- 
president; S. E. Stilwell, vice-president 
and actuary; Clarke C. Stayman, trea- 
surer, and I. E. Sanford, secretary. 
Directors: Charles F. Williams, Clyde 
P. Johnson, R. A. Ryan, A. I. Vorys, 
James D. McCracken, William H. 
Lueders, S. E. Stilwell, E. S. Runnells, 
F. C. Williams, John F. Ruehlmann 
and C. C. Stayman. 


Subsidiary Companies Meet 


The annual meetings of the Ameri- 
ean Liability & Surety Co. and the 
Western & Southern Fire Insurance 
Co., subsidiaries of the Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Co., were held 
at the same time, and the same per- 
sons were elected directors and officers 
of these two companies. 

Immediately after the meeting of the 
stockholders, the newly elected direc- 
tors convened, and Judge William H. 
Lueders was elected temporary chair- 
man of the board. 

At the meeting of the directors after 
the election and before yielding their 
chair to the newly elected president, 
Judge Lueders addressed the directors 
as follows: 

“On the death of our late president, 
William J. Williams, there was but 
one person in the minds of all as his 
successor in the office of president, who, 
of course, was his brother, Charles F. 
Williams. 

“At that time stockholders and others 
interested in the management of the 
company suggested to Charles F. Wil- 
liams that he, being the owner and in 
control of the majority of the stock 
of the company, should call a special 
meeting for the election of the presi- 
dent. He, however, out of respect for 
the memory of his brother, insisted 
that the election of president and the 
filling of the vacancy in the board of 
directors should be deferred until the 
regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. We all acquiesced in his de- 
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sire. We knew the company’s interests 
would be safe under his management as 
vice-president in the interim, as it had 
been more and more so during his 
brother’s protracted illness. 

“The death of William J. Williams 
was a tragedy for our company, but 
a tragedy which produced no crisis in 
the company’s affairs. He and his 
brother have looked ahead while guid- 
ing our great institution and life in- 
surance and planning its subsidiary, 
casualty and fire insurance companies, 
building up not only a sound finan- 
cial structure, but an organization of 
competent, experience executives so as 
to insure the sound progressive ad- 
ministration of the company in any 
contingency. 

“The death of William J. Williams 
was the most serious contingency, but 
under the new president, Charles F. 
Williams, the company’s progress will 
continue undisturbed. We face the fu- 
ture under his leadership, confident of 
his outstanding ability to carry on and 
fulfill the farreaching ambition of our 
late president, of perpetuating the life 
insurance company and the two sub- 
sidiary companies pre-eminent in the 
field of insurance. 


BECOMES PRESIDENT 











Charles F. Williams 
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“In accordance with the prepared- 
ness plans of these brothers, Clarke 
Stayman, treasurer of the company, 
with many years in its service natur- 
ally fills the vacancy in the board of 


directors. 
“E. E. Stilwell, former actuary of 
the Insurance Department of Ohio 


and associate member of the Actuarial 
Society of America, by years of service 
as actuary of the company is eminently 
qualified for the office of vice-president 
of the company, to which he has been 
elected with the title of vice-president 
and actuary. 

“William C. Safford, former Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Ohio, by his 
successful management of the casual- 
ty company has demonstrated his abil- 
ity and his eminent fitness for the office 
of vice-president and general manager 
of the American Liability & Surety 
Co. and The Western & Southern Fire 
Insurance Co.” 

Judge Leuders then pledged to the 
new president the loyal support of the 
directors, officers and employees of all 
the companies. 

All other officers and directors of 
these companies remain the same as 
heretofore. 


Increases for Year 


President Williams gave a detailed 
report of the conditions and business 
during the past year, and outlined the 
plans of the three companies for the 
future. 

This report disclosed that the assets 
of the life company have increased to 
over $115,000,000, insurance written 
$226,955,646, receipts for the year more 
than $33,000,000, and policies in force 
now in excess of two and one-half mil- 
lion. 

The new president is a national fig- 
ure and achieved the enviable position 
as one of the foremost insurance execu- 
tives in the country. He succeeds his 
brother, William J. Williams, the last 
of the great pioneers of industrial life 
insurance in America and founder of 
The Western & Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Charles F. Williams has had active 
charge of the company during the long 
illness of his brother. He is the or- 
ganizer of the American Liability & 
Surety Co. and the Western & South- 
ern Fire Insurance Co. 

When Mr. Williams associated him- 
self with the Western & Southern, it 
was evident that he soon would gain 
distinction in the life insurance busi- 
ness. As vice-president, he showed his 
aptitude for executive duties and abil- 
ity to solve the life insurance problems. 
The great strides which the Western 
& Southern has made in the field of 
life insurance can be attributed to Mr. 
and his tireless energy. 


Life Insurance 
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Good Times for Good Men 
(Concluded from page 11) 

then came the crash and times were 

still good to life insurance agents be- 

cause people, then, were buying life 

insurance because they needed it. 

The depression period resulted in the 
insurance buying public getting back 
to fundamentals. Which was some- 
thing that life insurance agents needed 

to get back to the basic fundamentals 
of life insurance—protection for the 
family and a retirement fund in old 
age. 

If there is any life underwriter who 
could classify as an expert, it is Clay- 
writing, 


ton Hunsicker, who, at this 
is seriously ill. It was Clayton Hun- 
sicker who was responsible for the 


United States thinking of life insurance 
in a big way. He was the originator 
of business insurance, of using life in- 
surance to pay inheritance taxes, and 
he attempted to write life insurance 
trusts years before they were officially 
adopted. And yet, any number of 
Philadelphia agents can tell you that 
even during the “balloon days” they 
often found him with a stack of pros- 
pect cards, returns from Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life advertising, going out to write 
ones and twos and fives. He kept his 
feet on the ground. And that may be 
why, although his physicians only per- 
mitted him to work a few months dur- 
ing 1930, he still paid for his several 
million dollars of business. 

Of course, there is a business de- 
pression now. It is foolish to deny it. 
But it is not as bad as it is painted. 
And 


Things are down to bedrock. 
they are improving. They can’t get 
worse, 

And these changing times have 


brought the life insurance agent right 
back to where he started—to basic 
fundamentals. He is out selling needs. 
As Irvin Bendiner, of the New York 
Life, C.L.U. and assistant professor of 
insurance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, puts it, “the average agent 
meets average people having average 
needs.” 

It makes no difference who the pros- 
be or what his station in 
life, he has certain needs that need 
life insurance, and it is those needs 
that the agent must fill. 

Suppose you were trying to sell John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Your sale would 
be based on his needs and those needs 
might be the carrying out of his phil- 
anthropic interests, the use of life in- 
for paying his inheritance 


pect may 


Surance 
taxes, etc. 

Or take the case of John Jones. A 
young married man with a small child. 
What are his needs? Primarily, bread 
and butter for his family in case any- 
thing happened to him, and secondly, 


Educational 


a retiremert fund for him when his 
family becomes independent and he 
becomes dependent. 

The stock market crash taught the 
public to hold on to its money; to 
invest wisely. And it also taught it 
the value of life insurance. Life in- 
surance was the one thing that they 
ecald realize one hundred cents on the 
dollar when the crash came. 

I am optimistic to believe that quite 
a few life insurance agents are read- 
ing this articlee How many of my 
readers are fully covered by insurance? 
I thought so. Before going out to sell 
others, first sell yourself. See your 
general agent. Let him help you draw 








Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid by 
New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy Con- 
tracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars was paid 
to and on account of Living Policy-holders. 





up a real life insurance program for 
yourself. Then show that program to 
your prospects. 

The successful life insurance selling 
method, when you get down to real 
fatts, is nothing more or less than the 
endless-chain system. You sell John 
Jones. He’s so sold that he sells Bill 
Smith and Bob Brown for you. They 
in turn sell others for you. And then, 
before you know it, you’re a successful 
agent and wondering how you’re going 
to see all your prospects. 

Good times are coming? Why, man, 
they’ve always been here. All that’s 
needed is a bit of every-day common 
sense to uncover them. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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Life Company Merger 
Contemplated 


Abraham Lincoln Life and 
Springfield Life May Be Op- 
erated Under One Head 


If plans already approved by the 
board of directors of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Ill., are consummated that company 
and the Springfield Life Insurance Co. 
will be merged some time in the near 
future. The proposition will be put up 
to the stockholders of the Abraham 
Lincoln Life at a meeting to be held 
on Feb. 11 and the policyholders of the 
Springfield Life three days later. 

Under the merger plan proposed the 
company will have between $90,000,000 
and $100,000,000 in business, $13,000,- 
000 in assets, with policy reserves of 
about $12,000,000 and a surplus of 
more than $500,000 above the reserves. 

The company will be known as the 
Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Co., 
and will occupy the building of the 
Springfield Life Insurance Co. 

The officers of both the Abraham 
Lincoln Life Insurance Co. and the 
Springfield Life Insurance Co. will re- 
main and conduct the combined busi- 
ness. 

A. L. Hereford, president of the 
Springfield Life, will become a member 
of the board of directors of the merged 
concerns and will become chairman of 
the board, with H. B. Hill remaining as 
president. 

There will be no change in any re- 
spect in the policy contracts of either 
of the two companies. 

The Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance 
Co. was organized in 1916 by H. B. Hill, 
and quickly made an outstanding place 
for itself throughout its field of opera- 
tion. This company writes all forms of 
standard life contracts and also con- 
ducts health and accident departments. 
It is a stock company. Officers of the 
institution are: President, H. B. Hill; 
vice-presidents, James Fairlie and 
F. M. Feffer; secretary, Dr. J. R. Neal. 

The Court of Honor Life Association 
was organized in 1895, with A. L. Here- 
ford as president. In 1924 this associa- 
tion was converted into a legal reserve 
company, under the name of the 


Springfield Life Insurance Co. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT MEASURE 
IN N. Y. LEGISLATURE 

Albany, Jan. 14.—A division of 
unemployment in the 
State Department of Labor is 
created under a bill just intro- 
duced in the legislature by Sen- 
ator John A. Hastings, Brooklyn. 
It requires employers of ten or 


insurance 


more persons, at a yearly com- 
pensation of not more than $3,000 
each, to insure their employees 
against the hazard of unemploy- 
ment, either as self-insurers or by 
securing policies of insurance 
from a stock or mutual company, 
or from the State unemployment 
insurance fund. The bill has 
been referred to the labor com- 
mittee for consideration. 











RELIANCE LIFE ESTABLISHES 
NEW RECORD 


A new company record for paid life 
insurance was established by Reliance 
Life in 1930 with a volume of $74,808,- 
841. This was an increase of $1,912,- 
683 or 2.6 per cent over 1929, when 
all records for production during a year 
were broken. 

The written life volume last year was 
$118,979,168, an increase of $10,324,327 
or 9.4 per cent over the previous record 
set in 1929. 

Reliance Life also placed in force in 
1930 accident insurance amounting to 
$28,779,850 and $67,031 of weekly in- 
demnity health insurance. 

The company’s assets increased $7,- 
000,000 and now exceed $69,000,000. 
At the end of 1930 Reliance Life had in 
force $466,790,080 life insurance, $152,- 
937,422 accident insurance and $316,- 
367.50 weekly indemnity health insur- 
ance. 








It is a mutual legal reserve company 
and has been operating in twelve 
States. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, A. L. Hereford; vice-presidents, 
William Schmidt and Charles J. Rie- 
fler; secretary, L. M. Dixon; treasurer, 
C. L. Simmons. 


Unemployment Bill Is 
Introduced 





Senator Wagner Proposes Appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 by 


Government 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Unem- 
ployment insurance, the cost of which 
would be defrayed by the Federal and 
State governments, would go into ef- 
fect Jan. 1 next, under the terms of 
a bill introduced in the Senate Jan. 9 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner, Demo- 
crat, of New York. 


Senator Wagner’s bill provides an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 a year 
as a contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to be divided among the sev- 
eral States in the proportion which the 
number of wage-earners in each State 
bears to the total number of wage- 
earners in all the States. The Federal 
contribution to unemployment insur- 
ance would be limited to not more than 
one-third of the amount appropriated 
by the State or provided by municipal 
or private contributions within the 
State, or both. 

The United States employment ser- 
vice would be charged with the admin- 
istration of the act, and to obtain bene- 
fits of the law the State would be 
required to accept through their legis- 
lature the provisions of the act, create 
reserve funds to be administered by the 
State agency and authorize the State 
agency to cooperate with the United 
States employment service. 


At the same time, Senator Wagner 
introduced a resolution providing for 
the creation of a joint committee of 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate to study the ques- 
tion of unemployment insurance and 
to make its report and recommenda- 
tions to Congress not later than Dec. 7 
next. The sum of $500,000 would be 
appropriated to cover the expenses of 
the inquiry, which would deal with the 
manner in which unemployment insur- 
ance systems were instituted and are 
now being operated; the cost involved 
and the results achieved under each 
system; the relief, if any, afforded by 
each during the economic depression of 
last year, and the condition of each 
such system on July 1, 1931, with par- 
ticular regard to the manner in which 
it survived the economic depression of 
1930. 
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EarLy Reports of LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES FROM THE STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE 
BEEN COMPILED FROM RETURNS MADE DIRECT TO THe SPECTATOR 
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Connecticut General, Hartford... 4 | — . 
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50,627,504, o 359, 195,740 
56,986,736 0 337,997,511 


14,129,909] o 56,802,428 

72,500) 9 975, 800 
3,421,751) 0 24,042,273 
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87,708,000| o 617,959,000 
52,880,380| o 424,329,496 








52,714,070] o 410,639,252 
29,482, 146/09 225,128,782 
31,908, 649\og 223,390,736 
524.750) 0 524, 750 
7,222,551) 0 7,506,500 
72, 767,596| o 446,206,242 
104,069,428} o 432,633,508 
. o 29,600,000 
238,965,499\0g 890,892, 187 
217,705,657\09 812,459,912 
272, 133,000} 02,096,000, 000 
301,861,000) 01,970,000, 000 
284,780,270\0g 1,249,920,574 
363,952,902|0g 1,232,765,265 
532,500) o 669 , 000 
6,317,562} o 48,145,806 
76,156,617| o 616,888,319 
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National L. & A., Nashville. \} 1929 | og 33,418, 641)\09 
New England Mutual, Boston — | | : sae sa aoe 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee ) fonad | ; 379,089; 583| 
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309, 055, 604 
41,820,478 
766, 700, 000 
733,468, 659 
1,015, 616, 000 
976, 301,000 
466, 790, 080 
437,971,815 
14, 655, 923 
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§Including capital stock. 


*Includes $75,000 contributed surplus. i Industrial. 


o Ordinary. g Group. og Ordinary and Group. 


oi Ordinary and Industrial. 





Equitable Group Experience 


in 1930 


Paid Nearly a Million a Month in 
Death Claims on Group Poli- 
cies Last Year 


William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, in reviewing the 
group death clai mexperience of the 
Society for 1930, calls attention to sev- 
eral interesting facts which bear out 
the value of group coverage in industry 
in the United States. 

“During the year 1930,” said Mr. 
Graham, “The Equitable paid out $11,- 
092,017—or neraly $1,000,000 a month 
—in group detah claims. This sum 
was paid to beneficiaries of 6048 em- 
ployees, and the average claim paid 
amounted to $1,834, which is more than 
the average annual income of American 


Life Insurance 


workers. 


Wives and mothers were the 


beneficiaries in 70.97 per cent of the 
cases, and the balance of the claims 
were paid to other relatives, heirs or 


friends. 


“The records indicate that 42.85 per 
cent of these group-insured employees 
carried no other insurance, that 7.03 
per cent carried $250 or less, that 9.29 
carried $251 to $500, that 16.09 per 
cent carried $501 to $1,000, and that 
24.74 per cent carried $1,001 and over. 

“The contemplation and analysis of 
these death claim records indicate again 
the value and the place of group in- 


surance 


in the solution of economic 


problems which confront employees in 


industry.” 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 
H. H. Bolton of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed general agent for the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis in 


Cleveland. 





SUICIDE INSURED FOR FOUR AND 
HALF MILLION 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 12.—Insurance poli- 
cies totaling $4,504,000 formed practi- 
cally all of the estate of T. Edward 
Hambleton, who ended his life last 
month, according to the will just filed 
for probate. 

Mr. Hambleton was the most heavily 
insured man in Baltimore, and the in- 
surance was split up among 28 compa- 
nies, of which the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Company had $565,000 and one 
other life company, Underwriters Life 
$490,000, the rest being split among the 
other 26 companies. 











“What Shall 
I Say ?” 














| He has been interviewed by 
hundreds of agents. What 
have I to offer him that will 

be so different that my pros- 
pect will listen with interest? 





Security Mutual offers its 















representatives sales helps 
that not only pave the way 
for an interview, but hold the 
prospect’s interest and assist 
in closing the sale. 











Write J. A. S., 
Agency Dept. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
i \S Binghamton, New York 
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Home Office Promotions 
by Prudential 





Vice-President Willard I. Hamil- 
ton, Secretary W. W. Van Nalts 
and Many Others Included 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America on Jan. 13 a number of 
promotions and changes in the home of- 
fice staff were made, all to take effect 
immediately. 

Vice-president dnd Secretary Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton was elected vice- 
president in charge of personnel and 
real estate. W. W. Van Nalts was 
named to succeed Mr. Hamilton as sec- 
retary. 

Assistant Secretary Lester E. Wur- 
fel was elected second vice-president, 
and A. E. N. Gray, formerly super- 
visor, was promoted to the position of 
assistant secretary. George E. Pot- 
ter becomes assistant to the president, 
while Frank F. Gibney will assume the 
duties of secretary to the executive. 

Assistant Solicitor Alfred D. Mason 
was elected associate general solicitor; 
Manager James H. MacMurray, inves- 
tigation department, was appointed su- 
pervisor; Arthur L. Stephans was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor, ordinary 
agencies; Dr. William R. Tilton -was 
appointed director of infirmary, and 
Dr. Charles W. Crankshaw was ap- 
pointed supervisor of infirmary. 


MISSOURI STATE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING JAN. 20 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., will be held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 20. This year’s meeting will prove 
of more than passing interest as it will 
show definitely the interests which are 
in control of the company. 

The Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., is the 
largest single stockholder of the Mis- 
souri State Life, holding 147,900 of the 
outstanding 500,000 shares of stock. 

In St. Louis financial circles it is 
generally believed that the new owners 
of the Inter-Southern Life will co- 
operate with the St. Louis directors of 
the Missouri State Life in the operation 
of the company and that no change in 
the administrative officers will result 
from the meeting next week. 





GEORGE E. LACKEY IN ST. LOUIS 


George E. Lackey, of Oklahoma City, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, will address a 
meeting of the St. Louis Association of 
Life Underwriters at the Statler Hotel 
at 12:30 p. m. Jan. 21. 
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Insurance Man to Umpire 


Tilden Games 





Paul C. Harding 


ECENTLY, William Tilden, con- 
R sidered by many the greatest 
tennis player that game has ever pro- 
duced, announced that he was giving 
up his amateur standing and would 
play professional tennis. He is shortly 
to begin his professional career by 
playing in New York City and from 
there, it is understood, will be seen in 
matches in the principal cities from 
New York to the Pacific Coast. The af- 
fair is a private venture and it is inter- 
esting to learn that the umpire will 
be a well known insurance man, Paul 
C. Harding, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Harding, the son of the late Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington, was 
graduated from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1918, and immediately 
entered the insurance business. At 
the present time he is a member of the 
general insurance brokerage firm of 
Grannis and Harding, of Philadelphia, 
which represents mainly the Aetna 
Life, Missouri State Life, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and the Automobile 
Insurance companies. For many years 
he has been an enthusiastic tennis 
player and has umpired many impor- 
tant amateur games. 


GLOBE LIFE CHARTERED 


The Globe Life. Insurance Company 
of Oklahoma City has been issued a 
charter by the Secretary of State of 
Oklahoma. The company will be a 
running mate of the Globe Fire. 





ST. LOUIS SUPERVISOR 
I. B. Jackson, formerly district man- 
ager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. at Wichita, Kan., 
has assumed his new duties as super- 
visor for the St. Louis branch office. 
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Life Insurance Trust 
in 1930 





American Bankers Association 
Quotes Twenty-seven Life 
Presidents as Endorsers 


NEW York, Jan. 14.—The fifth in- 
surance trust bulletin just issued by 
the Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers Association, as prepared by 
its Committee on Insurance Trusts, con- 
tains the statements of twenty-seven 
presidents of life insurance companies, 
endorsing the life insurance trust. This 
is seen as an outstanding development 
marking the close cooperation existing 
between trust companies and insurance 
companies. 

Commenting on this development, 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, president of the 
Division, says that the truly astonish- 
ing growth in the development of the 
life insurance trust during the past 
decade has been due in large measure 
to the active and public spirited support 
of the great life insurance companies 
of America. He adds: 

“The United States is the most 
heavily insured nation in the world. 
According to the Association of Life 
Presidents, $108,500,000,000, or 70 per 
cent of the world’s life insurance, is 
owned in the United States, which has 
only 6 per cent of the population. Ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 new life policy- 
holders were added the past year. A 
leading authority predicts that the 
total will be increased within the next 
twenty years to $400,000,000,000. 

“Every thinking man is desirous 
that this beneficent institution of life 
insurance shall accomplish what it sets 
out to do and not in any way be dis- 
sipated or wasted. To conserve the 
estates created by life insurance and 
to add the personal management fac- 
tor are functions accomplished by the 
life insurance trust. Valued service is 
being rendered by the insurance com- 
panies and life underwriters in this 
great cooperative movement in the in- 
terests of the public welfare.” 


The bulletin contains matter of value 
to trust companies and trust depart- 
ments of banks in the handling of in- 
surance trusts, such as a chart show- 
ing the requirements of various life 
insurance companies with regard to 
changes in insurance trusts. Also a 
recommended standard form for an ab- 
stract of a trust agreement will facili- 
tate trust departments to work effi- 


ciently and smoothly with insurance 
companies. 
DeWitt W. King, Charleston, S. C., has 


been appointed as new General Agent for 
Pilot Life Insurance Company. 


Life Insurance 


























The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 








tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
York affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
| are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 





Earnest-minded men and women of character and | 





of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vee reaens 


an : 
Manager of Agencies 











Forward in 1931 


Agents of the Peoria Life look forward eagerly 
and enthusiastically to this new year. There is 
every reason why they should enter 1931 in high 
spirits— 








Behind them lies a year of accomplishment 
for themselves and their company. The Peoria 
Life showed a decisive gain in written business 
over 1929, and a substantial increase in busi- 
ness in force that gives us a lot of pride and 
satisfaction. 


Ahead is a year of promise which Peoria Life 
agents regard with keen hope. The Peoria Life 
program has this distinct characteristic: there 
is always something to stimulate and encourage 
the activity of its agents—more so than ever in 
31. 


1931 is due to be another year of advancement 
for the Peoria Life among the progressive com- 
panies of the country; and of profitable success 
and extended usefulness for its agents. 








Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Lo 


Peoria, Illinois 















































Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Lega! Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


























Guaranteed Guaranteed 
| Benefits Low Cost 
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A good many men 
will admit that their suc- 
cess in building a profitable 
volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 


Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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H. M. Holderness 


OFFICIALS ADDRESS DELONG 
AGENCY 


Plans for 1931 were outlined and a 
bright picture of the coming year un- 
folded at the annual meeting of the 
Charles E. DeLong agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company in 
New York City, held Monday, Jan. 12, 
at the McAlpin Hotel. A large delega- 
tion of home office executives was pres- 
ent, including President John R. Har- 
din, Vice-President E. E. Rhodes, 
Agency Vice-President Oliver Thur- 
man, Vice-President and Mathematician 
John S. Thompson and Vice-President 
Herman G. Hornfeck. Brief talks were 
made by these home office men on va- 
rious aspects of the new year’s outlook 
and additional phases of agency prob- 
lems were discussed by several other 
speakers, including John Marshall 
Holcombe, manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 


SPEECHLESS CONVENTION HELD 


Dallas, Tex., Jan. 12.—Leading pro- 
ducers of the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company held an agency con- 
vention sans speaking this year. A 
total of 247 persons spent four days 
touring the Rio Grande Valley and vis- 
iting points in Mexico in special trains 
and busses. Vice-President Frank 
Griffin said the agents knew all about 
selling life insurance and it would be 
foolish to spend the time talking about 
it. There was not a speech made dur- 
ing the trip except at Monterey, Mex- 
ico, where the Governor of the State 
of Nuevo Leon and the mayor of Mon- 
terey made a few remarks to the agents 
at a dinner given them in the Mexican 
city. 
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Conn. Mutual Names Two 
Vice-Presidents 





Board of Directors Advance H. 
M. Holderness, Superintendent 
of Agencies and H.1. B. Rice, 
Actuary 


Two new vice-presidents were ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. H. M. Holderness, who 
for some time has held the dual offices 
of agency secretary and superintendent 
of agencies, was appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies. Harry I. 
B. Rice, actuary, was also made a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Holderness entered the employ 
of The Connecticut Mutual in 1918, 
lending valuable assistance in prepa- 
ration of the company’s educational 
course, the first of its kind in America. 

He was made superintendent of 
agencies within the short space of six 
years and later was also appointed to 
the office of agency secretary. Mr. 
Holderness has always been active in 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and is in considerable demand as 
a speaker at life insurance gatherings. 

Mr. Rice, who also becomes a vice- 
president of the company, entered the 
actuarial department immediately upon 
his graduation from Yale. He sub- 
sequently became associate actuary, 
actuary and, by today’s action of the 
board of directors, a vice-president. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION YEAR 


Below is a table showing the paid 
life insurance of The Edward A. Woods 
Company during the past seven years. 


Paid Life 
Year Quota Insurance 
ee $45,000,000 $48,110,142 
. ao 49,000,000 61,868,540 
2 54,000,000 56,360,118 
Fe 62,000,000 64,478,812 
Seer 72,000,0 72,347,720 
84,000,000 84,228,570 
oe 100,000,000 100,390,427 


In 1924 this agency launched a pro- 
gram which culminated in 1930 with 
paid business of slightly over $100,000,- 
000. The program is popularly known 
as the “One Hundred Million Dollar 
Program,” with progressive steps in 
quota each year as shown in the table. 





TRANSFERRED TO WEST 


Paul W. Root, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, who has operated in the Eastern 
states for the past two years, is trans- 
ferring his activities to the Far West. 
He will assume, in that territory, the 
duties of Severin Schulte, who has be- 
come agency manager for the Bankers 
Life in Southern California. 








Harry I. B. Rice 


GREENSBORO LIFE UNDERWRIT- 
ERS ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


GREENSBORO, Jan. 12.—Alvin T. Haley 
was chosen president of the Greensboro 
Life Underwriters Association at the 
January meeting, Bart Leiper as vice- 
president and Jack Rees as secretary 
and treasurer. Reports were made by 
W. H. Andrews, Jr., the retiring presi- 
dent, and he and his associate officers 
were praised for an excellent year’s 
work, stress being put on the life sales 
congress held on Nov. 7 and 8 in con- 
nection with the North Carolina In- 
surance Days program. 

The association will take an active 
part in local observance of National 
Thrift Week, with a program planned 
for Wednesday, Jan. 21. Weekly edu- 
cational classes are planned with a 
view to aiding members to secure de- 
grees as chartered life underwriters 
after passing examination by the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 


LEADING EQUITABLE PRODUCER 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—With a produc- 
tion equivalent to $2,200,000 of ordi- 
nary life insurance, M. Lee Alberts of 
Chicago, a member of the H. F. Berls 
agency, has been named the leading 
producer in the United States for 1930 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Alberts undertook direct solicita- 
tion of business on Jan. 1 last year, 
after having been a group insurance 
supervisor for the Equitable. During 
the year he closed group cases cover- 
ing the employees of the Morton Salt 
Company and the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, and his first year premiums are 
reported at $107,000. In the last five 
years Mr. Alberts has produced at least 
$1,000,000 of business each year. 
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$350,000,000 Paid-for Insurance in Force 


For 


GAIN in paid-for insurance in force. .25 Million Dollars (742%) 
INCREASE in net admitted assets. 4/2 Million Dollars (1134%) 










In 1930— 
Paid Beneficiaries of Deceased Policyholders...... $2,233 ,662.38 
Paid to Living Policyholders.................-- $2,775,718.41 


Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organi- 
MED 6 bknde-cns600 senses sienesvervevcews 


50,053,627.77 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1930 





RESOURCE 
Bond 
Gove nt ite, Co ] 
“r : Q 
pal onme ‘ ,O1 7,03 
Railroad. Public Utility, Indu 
ere ..«- 11,870,300.43 $17,687,935.20 
f t Mtg. Loans (C ynd Farm)............. 10,427,220.00 
SG Te a ih eo dade eee ee 8,228,116.14 
NE I EE EE Ol ree 1,989,695.13 
Premiums, i Pr CN 6 os. neeke a haes.s de 825,903.00 
a, A eo is ge nc eeee wa Res 996,819.08 
nterest Due and Accrued and Other Assets..... 856,983.5 
WE -acwcte it wevdvenescnaded bacon $42,012,672. 1 
ABILIT 
on F a it tt tna ue kaa whi 014,365.00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid................ None 
-laims Reported but Proofs of Loss not Received 202,772.74 
ent alue of Death, Disability and other 


Claims Payable in Installments............... 
niums and Interest Paid in Advance........ 





rve for Taxes Payable in | 
aneous Liabilitie: 
Contingency Reserves ........... sateeeun 
Profits for Distribution to Policyholders........ 
r t f licvholders (Including $] "¥0.000.00 
RMON caaveks erin Sa ae 2,690,589 30 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O 3 ARNOLD. pasewent 
STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





NS Profitable Contracts for Alert 
Agents 

Valuable territories and generously worded con- 
tracts await life insurance agents who wish to go 
forward with this rapidly-growing company on its 
program of expansion. 

Known among insurance men as the “Company 
of Co-operation,”” this progressive organization 
offers you every possible selling help and service 
to make your connection both happy and highly 
profitable. 


Be a “Co-Operator” and Prosper 


ay 
ES 








NYNL—ANOTHER GREAT 
YEAR OF PROGRESS..... 








Established 1879 





625,852 PROSPECTS 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 





































[ America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 


By MORRIS PIKE, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled America INSURES IT- 
I SELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 

insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 
is easy to read.” Companies would find it an admirable 
general handbook for their agents; to the public it should 
appeal as making plain many of the methods and plans 
of insurance as well as other points of interest which 
arise in connection with the subject. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 








BALTIMORE 
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C. L. U. Men Attend 
Special Lectures 





Life Insurance Course at N. Y. 
University Had Well-Known 
Agents in Class 


During the months of October, No- 
vember and December, fifty of the lead- 
ing producers of New York City—all 
of them graduates of the Life Insurance 
Training Course of New York Uni- 
versity or holders of the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter—“came 
back to school” for fourteen hours to 
attend the lectures on wills, trusts, 
estates and taxes, which were delivered 
by A. Rushton Allen. Included in this 
group of fifty distinguished underwrit- 
ers were Edward J. Sisley, Ralph G. 
Engelsman, W. W. Brinckerhoff, Glenn 
Dorr, Ernest H. Early, B. K. Look, 
Felix Levy, Frank J. Mulligan and 
many others whose names symbolize 
success in the life insurance business. 

These lectures will be repeated dur- 
ing the winter term of the Life Insur- 
ance Training Course. Mr. Allen is a 
practicing life underwriter of some 
twenty-five years experience and is also 
a member of the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. By reason 
of his experience in life underwriting 
and his scholarship in the law, he is 
able to translate into dynamic sales ap- 
peals for the advanced underwriter the 
provisions of law relating to wills, 
trusts, taxes and estate problems gen- 
erally. 








COLONIAL LIFE MANAGERS 


Recently the Paterson, Hackensack 
and Passaic Districts of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. of America held a 
joint Christmas dinner and banquet at 
the Elk’s Club, Passaic, N. J. 

















In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 








Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 

| 
More Than Two Billion Dollars 


of Insurance in Force 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a 


Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 
Contract as good as the 


Address. 


best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


MANHATTAN LIFE GAINS FOR 
1930 


In a recent statement to the field 
force of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co., President T. E. Lovejoy announced 
that new paid-for business, including 
increases, amounted to $20,455,938 for 
the year, a gain of more than 7 per 
cent over the year 1929. Increased in- 
surance in force was listed as $6,354,- 
931, bringing the total in force up to 
$101,520,663. 

President Lovejoy looks forward to 
an even bigger year in 1931. 


APPLIES FOR A HALF MILLION 


Chicago, Jan. 13.—Application for 
$500,000 of life insurance was made 
here last week by Blackstone, the ma- 
gician, who is billed as the Great Black- 
stone, through R. H. Dornfeld, recently 
appointed Chicago manager for the 
Guardian Life of New York. Mr. Dorn- 
feld himself is an amateur magician of 
ability, magic being his only hobby. 





PACIFIC STATES LIFE, HOLLY- 
WOOD, CAL. 


The Pacific States Life Insurance 
Company announces that it has just 
closed the biggest year in its history. 
During the past twelve months this 
company has increased its insurance in 
force by thirteen million dollars, and 
has increased its assets slightly over a 
million and a half dollars, which very 
materially increases the premium in- 
come so that during the coming year 
this company should have a premium 
income in excess of a million dollars. 

Since moving its executive offices to 
Hollywood the company has, in a very 
few years, accomplished outstanding 
results. Units acquired by merger or 
reinsurance during the past three years 
demonstrates the aggressiveness of this 
institution. The latest acquisition of 
this progressive institution was the re- 
insurance of the Elkhorn Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Norfolk, 
Neb. 
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can’t be 


The magnitude of the great 
standards of Life Insurance is st 


caption. 


ing the way for the Fieldman’s 


50 UNION SQUARE 


*70 MILLION AMERICANS 


policyholders in a premium notice insert bearing the above 


This is one of the ways in which, during December and 
January, the significance of Life Insurance Day in National 
Thrift Week will be brought before our policyholders, prepar- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 





wrong!”’ 


Thrift Army enrolled under the 
rikingly emphasized to Guardian 






personal contact with them. 





- + NEW YORK CITY 
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During Thrift Week— 
January 17-23 


1. Over five and a quarter million Thrift Week 
messages will be placed by Provident Mutual in 
American homes through the medium of na- 
tional magazine advertising. 





2. Newspaper electrotypes will be furnished to 
Provident agents for local tie-up. 








3. Thousands of reprints, folders and direct 
mail letters will be mailed to prospects and 
policyholders by Provident Mutual representa- 
tives. 


4. Thrift Week prospect folders will be placed 
in the hands of every Provident agent. 


5. Through Provident Notes and special circu- 
larizing, Provident Mutual will furnish perti- 
nent suggestions to its field force for selling 
old age protection by means of the Thrift idea. 

















NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK, JAN. 17-23 





Many Policyholders 


Will add to their 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


on 


LIFE INSURANCE DAY 
Wednesday, January 21 


THE 
Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 






























Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 











































WALTER CLUFF'’S 
course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 



















Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 














' 
' Check 
RUSH COUPON—— 6.0 Stirs’) 


“We want 2,000 copies.. 


wlT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


oped. 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD H 
| Box G17, Loulsville, Ky. H 
Enclosed is one dollar Send | 
' Cluff’s new book to me. 7 
POMBO cccccccecccccccces tesccce 


BABEEEE ccccccccccccccces secces : 
here if quantity orice : 

























THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 

Good Territory Everywhere in United States 

and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds Over $29,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization over.... $39,500,000 

For further information write to 

THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 








Supreme President Supreme Secretary 





—_—— 














ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 













$31,000,000.00 
$146,507,221.00 






Paid to Policyholders 


Insurance in Force, Over. . 
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N.A.L.U.’s American Fam- 
ily Department Approved 





Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with Two Million Members, 
Stresses Insurance Benefits 





The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, has just released to the daily press 
an announcement regarding the recog- 
nition given by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to the Feder- 
ation’s educational program, through 
the appointment of Mrs. W. S. Prit- 
chard as director of the N.A.L.U.’s de- 
partment of the American Family. 

The announcement says that there 
are 14,500 member-clubs in the General 
Federation, with more than two million 
members, and that the value of life 
insurance is to be emphasized in both 
organizations by this cooperative ef- 
fort which the Federation has been 
carrying on. 

In connection with its announcement, 
the General Federation also releases 
the following statement by Mrs. Prit- 
chard: 

“One hundred and ten billions of 
dollars of life insurance is in force in 
America. Eighty-five per cent of it is 
made payable to women and children, 
yet the indifference of women is one 
of the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
progress of insurance education. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
may be justly proud of being the first 
to launch a definite campaign of in- 
surance education, and in speaking be- 
fore women’s clubs I find them both 
eager and responsive. 

“The social welfare program of life 
insurance is identical with the social 
welfare program of club women, so it 
seems but natural that their educa- 
tional programs should coincide. I have 
set myself to the task of preaching 
the gospel which has been so ably 
summed up in these words: ‘Life In- 
surance—A declaration of financial in- 
dependence.’ ” 


PRUDENTIAL FARM LOANS 
INCREASE 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 12.—A dis- 
bursement of $177,582,378 in real es- 
tate mortgage loans was made during 
the year 1930 by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, with home 
offices in this city. 

These loans, which were general in 
scope and not restricted to any partic- 
ular territory in the United States or 
Canada, were made on dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, mercantile buildings, and 
on farms. 

As in previous years the loans on 
dwellings were greater than on all 
other properties together, this class of 
real estate showing 17,163 individual 
loans for a total of $93,244,913. There 
were 846 apartment loans for a total of 
$17,783,182. A total of $36,517,336 was 
loaned on 341 mercantile and other 
properties. There were 6068 farm loans 
for a total of $30,036,947. 

The Prudential executive in charge 
of this department of the company 
called attention today to the fact that 
while the total mortgage loans for 1930 
were approximately $11,781,200 under 
the figure for 1929, the preceding year, 
most of this decrease was in apartment 
loans. 

On the other hand, there was a 
marked increase in farm loans during 
1930, the records showing 6068 of these 
for a total of $30,036,947, as against 
3750 loans in 1929 for the sum of 
$19,244,361. 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN IS LAUNCHED 


Optimism for sales possibilities in 
the life insurance business during 1931 
Was expressed at the annual sales con- 
gress of western Pennsylvania repre- 
sentatives of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company in the William Penn 
Hotel. 

This department closed 1930 with the 
largest volume of new life insurance 
for the year in its history. It exceeded 
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INSURANCE 
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Ground Floor 


and connecting 


Upper Floor 
9,000 Sq. Ft. 


or more 


FOR RENT 
William St. 


Early Possession 














Finest Location in the 
Entire District 


Either Ground or Second Floor 
May Be Had Separately. 


For details, plans, etc., address or 




















telephone Mr. McSorley, 206 
Broadway, COrtlandt 7-2077. 
$17,000,000. H. T. Burnett, manager 


of the department, emphasized the ne- 
cessity for consistent work to capital- 
ize on the opportunities for business 
under existing conditions, 

Newspaper advertising will play a 
prominent part in the sales promotion 
plans of Reliance Life during 1931, ac- 
cording to R. C. Braun, advertising 
manager, who announced a national ad- 
vertising campaign to open simulta- 
neously in 43 of the leading newspapers 
in the United States Jan. 12 and con- 
tinue until July. Holgar Johnson, 


president of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the luncheon. 
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MOODY’S GOVERNMENTS AND 
MUNICIPALS 

“Moody’s Governments and Munici- 
pals, 1931,” has been received. It is the 
first of the Moody manuals of invest- 
ments, five in all, published each year, 
from the press, and, as usual, it stands 
at the top of such publications. The 
present volume runs to more than 
twenty-five hundred pages and is well 
termed an international manual. It 
covers, among other things, the gov- 
ernment debts of every nation in the 
world. The foreign section embraces 
full details for each nation regarding 
geographical location, area and popu- 
lation, form of government, currency 
system, exchange rates, banking sys- 
tem, agricultural statistics, industries, 
foreign trade, budget statistics, esti- 
mates, revenues and expenses, debt rec- 
ord, ete. 

That part comprising the United 
States and its dependencies is probably 
unrivaled in its completeness. Every 
State in the Union is given a separate 
statement, which contains records of 
area and population, wealth, income, 
production, finances, tax and invest- 
ment laws, official lists of securities 
legal for savings bank investment, as 
well as full details of all bond obliga- 
tions and a complete history of the 
State debt as well as much other val- 
uable information. 

Among the special features is the for- 
eign review; a tabulation of all foreign 
external dollar bonds, classified accord- 
ing to Moody’s rating; an alphabetical 
list of callable and non-callable foreign 
bonds with a complete record of re- 
demption dates, notice requirements and 
call prices for regular and sinking fund 
calls; a special tabulation showing the 
price range over a five-year period of 
external foreign government bonds 
listed on exchanges. 


FORMER UNDERWRITER BANK 
EXECUTIVE 

The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Harvey Weeks as assis- 
tant vice-president. Mr. Weeks was for- 
merly general agent of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and during his residence 
in that city he acted as president of 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and for several years served as its 
representative on the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


JOINS WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Richard J. Learson has been added to 
the actuarial staff of the Western and 
Southern Life, having served four 
years in that department for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 
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FOUNDED 1850 
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Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 
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Tncome Guaranty Company 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 - 


Income Building 








Happy New Year! 


“Let’s give 1931 a fair chance. 
Within reasonable limits we can 
make it the kind of a year we choose. 
Allow the next twelve months an 
even break and we shall be pleas- 
antly surprised at what they show. 


“Our future will be very largely 
what we make it. A calm and cour- 
ageous attitude toward facts, ener- 
getic and disciplined effort, a will- 
ingness to consider the rights and 
the feelings of other men, are the 
qualities needed to make 1931 one 
of the greatest years in history.” 


WE WANT MEN WHO BE. 
LIEVE THIS TO REPRE. 
SENT US IN OUR TERRI. 
TORY IN 1931. 


Write for Further Information 











“‘Incomes Guaranteed” 


—(Established 1917 )— 


Legal Reserve Stock Company 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Missouri Officials 
Press Refunds 





Suit to Compel Complete Pay- 
ment One of Many Moves to 
Hurry Companies’ Efforts 


Missouri state officials are deter- 
mined that the stock fire insurance 
companies shall not retai none cent of 
the 10 per cent in exxcess premiums 
collected in the state on fire, windstorm, 
hail and lightning insurance policies 
during the period November 15, 1922, 
and August 9, 1929, and the suit filed 
in the Cole County Circuit Court at 
Jefferson City, Mo., by Attorney Gen- 
eral Stratton Shartel on behalf of State 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson is but one of several moves 
contemplated to force the companies to 
make full restitution to all policyhold- 
ers. 

The suit brought by Atty. Gen. Shartel 
against 140 stock insurance companies 
requests the court to compel the com- 
panies to make a complete accounting 
of all refunds of premium due under 
the Hyde reduction order of October, 
1922, which has been upheld by both 
the State and federal courts, and ap- 
point a special master to administer the 
payment of such refunds. The court 
was asked to force the companies to 
pay into court the full amount of re- 
funds not yet paid to policyholders, so 
that the special master can continue the 
payment of the refunds. Under this 
plan any surplus in the refund ac- 
counts would eventually go to the State, 
while if the companies are permitted to 
continue to make the refunds without 
any supervision by the State insurance 
department or the court the surplus of 
refunds would remain with the compa- 
nies. This surplus it has been esti- 
mated will range from $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. 

James T. Blair, Jr., Democratic floor 
leader of the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, now in session at Jefferson 
City, has announced that as soon as 
the House is ready to consider legisla- 
tion he will introduce a bill to require 
the fire insurance companies and other 
risk concerns to make a complete re- 
fund of all excess premiums collected 
between November 15, 1922, and Au- 
gust, 1929. Blair has expressed the 
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APPOINTS PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMISSIONER 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13.—Gov- 
ernor-elect Pinchot today ap- 
pointed Charles F. Armstrong, of 
Leechburg, Armstrong County, 
his running mate in the primary, 
as insurance commissioner. 

Mr. Armstrong, who was born 
on October 21, 1865, in Hamar- 
ville, Allegheny County, was a 
member of the State House of 
Representatives from 1919 to 
1927 inclusive, and was co-author 
of the Snyder-Armstrong dry law, 
the Pennsylvania enforcement act, 
during the 1923 legislative ses- 
sion. He was postmaster of 
Leechburg for three years, re- 
signing his place early last year 
to run as the Pinchot candidate 
for lieutenant governor. 











belief that less than one-third of $15,- 
000,000 estimated to be due to Mis- 
sourians in refunds has been paid to 
them. Blair’s bill would apply to fu- 
ture cases as well as those now pending 
and provides that by September 1, 
1931, the companies must file a com- 
plete list of the names of the payers 
of all unclaimed excess premiums. The 
companies would then be forced to pay 
the unclaimed premiums into the State 
treasury. 

Under the terms of the bill planned 
by Blair, when the money and lists of 
the unclaimed premiums are received 
by the State the superintendent of in- 
surance would be required to publish 
the names to whom the unclaimed pre- 
miums belong. If the claimants fail to 
appear within a specified time their 
share of the refunds will escheat to the 
State. 

After September 1, 1931, the compa- 
nies would be required to file supple- 
mental reports with the State on Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1 of each year. 

The Fire Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis in large advertisements in- 
serted in the daily newspapers on Jan- 
uary 12 has endeavored to ease the pub- 
lic mind regarding the refunds. These 
ads point out that the association has 
found after careful investigation that 
the companies are making every effort 
to pay all policyholders the refunds due. 


Home of New York’s 
Strong Statement 





Largest Fire Carrier Shows 
Large Surplus Despite Low 
Valuation of Securities 


The annual statement of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York—the 
largest fire insurance company in the 
United States—is looked for yearly 
with a great deal of interest in insur- 
ance and business circles. The com- 
pany has just issued its one hundred 
and fifty-fifth semi-annual statement, 
showing its condition as of December 
31, 1930, and this financial exhibit 
shows the company to be in a very 
strong condition. The securities owned 
by the company are carried in the state- 
ment at the actual market value on De- 
cember 31, 1930, which values were ap- 
proximately the lowest price of the 
year. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the company is able to report $116,896,- 
125 of resources and a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $61,491,905; in- 
cluding capital, $24,000,000. The prin- 
cipal items of assets are, cash, $7,700,- 
856; Government bonds, $8,823,380; 
State and Provincial bonds, $3,693,980; 
county and municipal bonds, $13,453,- 
122; railroad bonds, $12,064,750; indus- 
trial and other bonds, $7,674,460; rail- 
road stocks, $21,647, 200; bank and 
trust company stocks, $1,562,470; in- 
dustrial and other stocks, $27,891,064; 
agency balances, $10,715,960; accrued 
interest, $655,715, and other assets, $1,- 
013,168. The chief liability is the un- 
earned premium reserve, $40,721,992. 
It is noticeable that the company car- 
ries among its liabilities a voluntary 
reserve for contingencies and dividends 
of $5,000,000. It will thus be seen that 
the Home is in a very strong financial 
position with big capital, liberal re- 
serves, securities valued at low prices 
and with a very large surplus. Presi- 
dent Wilfred Kurth and the other offi- 
cers and directors of the Home may 
well feel gratified that the company is 
able to promulgate so satisfactory a 
statement at the end of a year in which 
security values showed large declines 
and fire losses were exceptionally 
heavy. Policyholders may likewise 
read the report with satisfaction and a 
feeling of security. 
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Not the Biggest 
But — —! 


You finish that headline, “The Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company is not America’s biggest fire insurance Company 


? It is fortunate we don’t all insist 


but it’s a good one.’ 
upon being the biggest or the best. There would not be 


enough “‘est’’s to go around. 


When a good agent wants a good medium sized Company 
he is likely to approve a Company with ample resources, 
with years of experience, with an established reputation for 
providing real protection for policyholders and for being 


a real agents’ Company. 


If you know a good insurance agent who needs a good fire 


company ask him to write to 


OHIO FARMERS 
~ INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


LeRoy Ohio 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Pacific Coast Results in 1930 Are 
Not Discouraging 


Optimistic Spirit Prevails as Survey of Leading Offices 
Reveals Insurance Holding Fairly 


Even Keel 


LTHOUGH business in general on 

the Pacific Coast suffered from the 
nation-wide depression in 1930, insur- 
ance managed to hold a fairly even 
keel throughout its varied lines, accord- 
ing to a survey made of leading com- 
panies in San Francisco recently. 

Topping the list is life insurance, 
which on the whole showed an increase 
in business done as compared to 1929. 
In some instances a gain of 50 per 
cent and in a few isolated instances a 
larger increase than this was reported. 
Life executives lay their good fortune 
to the fact that the public has awakened 
to the need of insurance as a medium of 
protection in times of adversity. 

Casualty, indemnity and surety lines, 
generally speaking, reported a slight 
loss. The general average approxi- 
mated 8 per cent. A few companies 
reported a loss in excess of this amount, 
but the greatest shrinkage in the year’s 
business reported was 15 per cent. 

The fire companies, with very few 
exceptions, reported a decrease approxi- 
mating 10 to 12 per cent and in some 
instances the total was as high as 15 
per cent. But in spite of the general 
decrease a majority of the companies 
will realize an underwriting profit for 
the year. The loss ratios for the year 
were not excessive. The average re- 
ported was around 40 per cent. In 





some cases it is expected that the loss 
ratio will reach as high as 48 per cent, 
which will still make possible a trade 
profit, it is declared. In the case of the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, which suf- 
fered a decrease of 8 per cent in fire 
business, the loss ratio was less than 
that experienced in 1929. It is expected 
that the total for the year will not 
exceed 30 per cent. 

Almost without exception a spirit of 
optimism prevails among the compa- 
nies as to the prospects for this year. 
It is felt that business reached its low- 
est ebb during 1930, and that conditions 
have now taken a turn for the better. 
With improvement in other lines of en- 
deavor, insurance will come in for its 
share of returning prosperity. 

“From advices I have received from 
our eastern offices and from my own 
observations of conditions along the 
Coast here, I feel that the economic 
depression has reached bedrock and 
that we are now on the upgrade,” said 
one prominent insurance executive. 

In some quarters it is felt the current 
depression has benefited the insurance 
business in general. As a result of it 
companies have been forced to improve 
the efficiency of their staffs and their 
general operation, with the result that 
both the companies and the public have 
been benefited. 





ALABAMA AGENCY MERGERS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 13.—An un- 
usually large number of consolidations 
occurred among Alabama _— agencies 
during the past 60 days, according to 
company field representatives. In case 
of consolidations companies go after 
their balances first and worry about 
future business later. The consolida- 
tions have had the effect of leaving 
some companies unrepresented. 

Collections are still slow and this 
fact has caused a realigning of agency 
forces. Bank failures in Alabama and 
north Mississippi have in numerous 
cases tied up balances of agents. 


State Agent Burt Burton, representing 
the Home of New York in South Dakota, 
recently presented David H. Roberts, local 
agent at Ashton, S. D., with the companys 
silver medal in recognition of his twenty- 
five years’ service. Mr. Roberts is a grad- 
uate of South Dakota University of law 
and is actively engaged in the practice of 
law in his community. 
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CANADA GRANTS LICENSES 


The following companies have been 
licensed by the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the Dominion of Canada to 
transact insurance against loss or dam- 
age to property, other than growing 
crops, by hail: Atlas, London; British 
America, Toronto; Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions, London; London of 
London; North River, New York; Ros- 
sia of Copenhagen; Union of Canton; 
Universal of Jersey City; and the 
Western of Toronto. 


CALUMET AND SAFETY FIRST 
LIQUIDATED 


Final liquidation of the Calumet 
Casualty Company and the Safety 
First. Fire Insurance Company has 
been effected by the Illinois Insurance 
Liquidation Bureau. 
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CHECK UP ON DALLAS AGENTS 

DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 13.—Alleged 
“unethical practices” by some fire in- 
surance agents in Dallas are under in- 
vestigation by the State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners. The State 
board is looking into the matter at the 
request of the Dallas insurance ex- 
change. 

It is charged there are 7600 agents 
licensed to. write insurance in Dallas 
and that a large number of the licensed 
agents are not insurance agents in any 
sense of the term. It is said they are 
preachers, merchants, teachers, bakers 
and bankers who obtained a license to 
write insurance so they could write 
the policies on their own business and 
thus save paying the commission which 
justly comes to an agent. The Dallas 
insurance exchange declares this a 
plain violation of the law. It is also 
charged that in Dallas several agen- 
cies are rebating and splitting com- 
missions in violation of the laws of the 
State and the rules of the State insur- 
ance board. 

Representatives of the State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners have been 
in the city several days investigating 
the charges. 


BALTIMORE FIRE LOSS 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—The Fire De- 
partment last year had their busiest 
year since the great Baltimore con- 
flagration of 1904, the Fire Board re- 
ported this week. Losses by fire in the 
city for the year totaled nearly 
$2,000,000. 

Fire losses in 1930 exceeded the 1929 
figure by $400,000, according to the 
Fire Board. There were 6958 alarms 
last year. 


NORTH AMERICA’S CANADIAN 
OFFICE 


The Insurance Company of North 
America, with its affiliates, the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America, the Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Fire & 
Marine, is establishing a head office in 
Toronto for the Dominion of Canada. 
H. C. Mills will be manager. 


JIM CASE’S ANNIVERSARY 


This month marks the twenty-fifth 
year in which the Case Insurance 
Agency, Inc., of Norwich, Conn., has 
been in business. Its head, James L. 
Case, is one of the best known insur- 
ance men in the country. He is a past 
president of both the Connecticut and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 






22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 
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John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
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THE RIGHT PRESENTATION 
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Invitation or Challenge 


INVITE your prospects to buy—don’t challenge 
them. 

COMMONWEALTH liberal broad coverage 
contracts: with an outstanding service, and 
adequately rated, are invitations to buy—hard 
to refuse. 

AGENTS handling Commonwealth lines find 
they can present their proposition without a 
challenge. 

PROSPECTS like to feel they are “‘buying’”’ 
and not being ‘‘sold:’ 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 














Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $18.423,52654 
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Underwriting in 1931 
(Concluded from page 6) 


premium volume. That is the picture 
most underwriters forsee. but it must 
not be inferred that pessimism is on the 
ascendancy. On the contrary, there 
seems to be a disposition among insur- 
ance men first, to face the facts, and 
secondly, to apply themselves to im- 
proving their conditions with every 
hope of success. No inquiring reporter 
along William Street can fail to ob- 
serve that a genuine spirit of optimism 
is “in the air.” 

The probable effects of 1930 develop- 
ments on the agency forces are not so 
clearly defined in the minds of the com- 
pany executives who are concerned with 
this branch of the business. A num- 
ber of them are inclined to feel that 
halcyon days are ahead for those agents 
who control high class business, but 
that 1931 will be tough sledding for the 
poorer class of agents who have been 
receiving undue consideration in the 
midst of strong competition. There 
are some undertones sounding the warn- 
ing of branch offices, but those who de- 
pend upon the American Agency Sys- 
tem for a living need have no undue 
fear of encroachment, it is believed. In 
general, it is felt by a majority of 
agents and companies that they are in 
the same boat and should pull together. 
Indeed, it is the assertion of some that 
the present crisis will be the means of 
restoring in a good measure, some of 
the old company-agency spirit of loyal- 
ty and harmony. 


OHIO FARMERS’ AGENTS IN FOR- 
TIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Farmers Agents Association, field 
organization of the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Co. and the Ohio Farmers In- 
demnity Co., will be held Jan. 20 and 
21 at the home offices of the companies 
in Le Roy, Ohio. 

A varied program promises some 
stimulating business talks and enjoy- 
able social features. Among the an- 
ticipated high spots are an address by 
F. H. Hawley, president of the Ohio 
Farmers; an address, “Another Suc- 
cessful Year,” by D. W. Crane, sec- 
retary of the company; a talk on au- 
tomobile underwriting, by J. C. Hie- 
stand, and on automobile claim adjust- 
ing, by C. D. McVay, and an adver- 
tising talk by H. V. Chapman, adver- 
tising manager. 

The association, which offers quite a 
remarkable example of company-agency 
loyalty, has the following officers? 
President, Thomas E. Wood, Cincin- 
nati; vice-president, Charles Robinson, 
Galliopolis, and secretary-treasurer, F. 
E. Kirkpatrick, Columbus. 
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HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU PRO- 
MOTES A. E. THYSELIUS 


Albert E. Thyselius, manager of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau in Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed supervisor for 
the Bureau in the state of New Jersey. 

Mr. Thyselius’ work as an inspector 
began with the William J. Burns agency 
in 1918 with whom he continued until 
July, 1922, when he connected with the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau. In 1923 he 
was given charge of the Jersey City 
local office but when, in 1924, the Jer- 
sey City office and the Newark sub- 
offices merged, he became manager of 
the Newark office. Mr. Thyselius was 
born in New York City, on October 24, 


Ihe dollar 


you save in 
rent is another 
dollar in your 


bank 


FFICES in 116 
John Street 
save you actual dollars in 
rent and more dollars in the 
efficient housing of your 
organization. Put aside any 
preconceived ideas you may 
have of this new center of 
Insurance activity. Let your 
own eyes and your own 
mind convince you of the 
unmatched advantages of 
, location here. These offices 
represent the outstanding 
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JOHN 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
225 Broadway —New York—BArclay 7-2000 











“buy” of the Insurance District. 


Our representative in rental office 
on tie premises will gladly show 
you through. 


READY IN MARCH 
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C. C. WYSONG’S OCCUPATION 


Clarence C. Wysong, until the first of 
the year Indiana insurance commis- 
sioner, has opened a law office in In- 
dianapolis. He said he will —_ 
in insurance law. He was appointed for 
the state office by a previous gover- 
nor and is a colonel in the Indiana na- 
tional guard. During his incumbency 
as insurance commissioner, he was 
elected president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 


1897. He is a grandson of Carl John 


Thyselius, prime minister of Sweden 
during the reign of Oscar II. 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 

MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. 0O., 


Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Consulting Actuary 
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Consulting Actuary 
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Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 - «- &@7 100 “ . 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
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You'll Be Surprised ... Sig 
and Delighted ? 


with the 2nd Edition of 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


As Applied to Fire Insurance 
By Dominge & Lincoln }y 
Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting tap 


The book contains everything a fire insurance man ought 


to know about building construction. 














Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-technical language—all 
the mystery of this important part of the business is removed. 
Company officials!—why not supply every clerk with a copy? 


Price $2 per copy 
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HE year opened with two interest- 

ing and important announcements: 
one, the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the matter of the 
celebrated O’Gorman and Young suit 
against the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany of London and the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford; and 
the other, the new schedules of revised 
rates for automobile public liability and 
property damage. 

By a majority of one, the Supreme 
Court denied the claim of O’Gorman & 
Young. The opinion rendered by the 
four dissenting judges carries some 
points of interest, however. It refers 
to the fact that commissions are an 
item of expense the same as are ex- 
penditures for salaries, office station- 
ery and supplies, and that if, as 
claimed, agents’ commissions may ulti- 
mately affect the rates charged for 
insurance, so also may those other out- 
lays be regarded as belonging to the 
same category. “Rates constitute the 
matter of public concern not the com- 


New Jersey News and Comment 





pensation of employees or representa- 
tives.” 

As a result of this decision, it is 
thought by many agents that added 
strength has been given the Eastern 
Underwriters Association. 


* ok * 


One of the notable features in the 
new schedule of revised rates for au- 
tomobile public liability and property 
damage, so far as New Jersey is con- 
cerned, is that relating to the changing 
of territory (Paterson Suburban) from 
VIII to IX. 

* + a 

Rate cards for District No. 6, Ber- 
gen County, have been delivered to 
agents by the Schedule Rating office. 
This group embraces nine localities— 
Arcola, Hackensack, Lodi Township, 
Maywood, Passaic Junction, Riverside 
Borough, Rochelle Park, Saddle River 
Township and Warren Point. Out of 
a total of eight groups three have now 
been issued. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF UNDERWRIT- 
ERS ACTS ON COLLECTIONS 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 10.—The Chicago 
Board of Underwriters is taking steps 
to improve the collection of agency bal- 
ances and upon the order of the exe- 
cutive committee is getting from each 
class I member a list of all brokers and 
agents who are delinquent, both sixty 
and ninety days, in premiums. It is 
compiling this data for the time being 
only for the purpose of establishing 
credit ratings upon the delinquent pro- 
ducers, but it is expected that rules to 
make the data effective will be an- 
nounced later. The board also hopes 
to lessen the free insurance evil where- 
by a producer rewrites in another com- 
pany business cancelled for non-pay- 
ment of premium. Casualty and surety 
men are seriously considering the nec- 
cessity of agreeing upon a comparable 
method fearing they may be seriously 
affected by the Chicago board’s plan in 
that the producers might pay their fire 
premiums in order to keep in good 
standing with the board and make the 
asualty companies wait for their 
money. 


ILLINOIS MUTUALS MERGE 


The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, with head offices in Alton, 
Ill., is absorbing the Retail Merchants 
Mutual Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Ill., it has been announced. The 
merger is in compliance with the rec- 
ommendations of Director Leo H. Lowe. 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY DIRECTORS 


The following directors were elected 
by the National Liberty of New York 
at its annual meeting in December: 
Sumner Ballard, Edwin A. Bayles, F. E. 
Burke, John Clafflin, Clinton D. Bur- 
dick, William L. De Bost, Wilfred 
Kurth, Herbert P. Howell, David H. Mc- 
Alpin, Charles G. Meyer, Gordon S. 
Rentschler, Harold V. Smith, Charles 
L. Tyner, William Ives Washburn and 
Vincent P. Wyatt. 


AETNA’S VERMONT REPRE- 
SENTATION 


The appointment of William T. Lep- 
per as State agent for Vermont has 
been announced by the Aetna (Fire) In- 
surance Company. Mr. Lepper is a na- 
tive of Connecticut and has been in the 
employ of the Aetna for sixteen years. 


W. A. MUNNS CHANGES 
CONNECTION 


The new manager of the Philadel- 
phia office of the Public Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Newark is Walter 
A. Munns, who resigned a similar po- 
sition with the Independence and Cor- 
roon & Reynolds. Mr. Munns takes 
the place of Special Agent James E. 
Bentley, acting manager since Horace 
B. Jennings resigned. Mr. Bentley 
continues supervision over the State 
of New Jersey. 
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Deny Rehearing on 
Texas Commission 
Decision 





May Appeal to State’s Supreme 
Court; Commissioners Will 
Try Legislature This Session 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 12.—The Third 
Court of Civil Appeals at Austin has 
denied a motion for a rehearing, filed 
by the State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners in the Commercial Standard 
Insurance Co. of Dallas case. 

This is the case where the appellate 
court ruled that the State Board of 
Insurance Commissioners was without 
authority to promulgate a ruling fixing 
the maximum commissions to be paid 
local agents on fire insurance business 
written in Texas, and that such ruling 
was a violation of the anti-trust law. 

The next step on the part of the 
board, if it continues the legal fight, 
would be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Texas on a writ of error, and 
it is understood that step will be taken 
within the next twenty days. If the 
case is carried to the Supreme Court it 
is not likely that a decision would be 
had before spring. 

Meantime, it is understood a meas- 
ure is being prepared to be introduced 
at the session of the Legislature now 
on, giving the State board the author- 
ity the appellate court said it did not 
have. It is understood a good many 
of the local agents are backing this 
proposed measure and a good many of 
them will bitterly oppose it. 

It is also understood that if such 
measure is enacted into a law the law 
will be contested on the ground that it 
violates the anti-trust law and that it 
is contrary to the provisions of the 
State and Federal constitutions guar- 
anteeing the right of contract. 


ROBERT H. HUNTER 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14.—In the death last 
week of Robert H. Hunter, president of 
the agency firm of Rollins, Burdick & 
Hunter, the insurance business in Chi- 
cago lost one of its outstanding per- 
sonalities. Funeral services were held 
Jan. 9 at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, with interment at 
Rosehill Cemetery, that city. 


FIRE PREMIUMS OFF 10 PER CENT . 


A recent survey made of fire insur- 
ance in Southern California discloses 
the fact that premiums on fire insur- 
ance in that section decreased about 10 
per cent during 1930. Automobile in- 
surance shows an increase as does 
casualty insurance lines. 
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STABILITY 


INCE 1864, when The Travelers Insurance 
Company was established, many severe storms have swept the economic 
and financial structure of the country. There have been wars, internal 
and international—epidemics, local and worldwide—panics, monetary 
and otherwise. And through them all the STABILITY of The Travelers 
has been a constant source of comfort and satisfaction to all who have 
dealt with the institution as either buyers or sellers of insurance. 

The fourfold financial bulwark of legal reserves, special reserves, 


surplus and capital, stands impregnable. 


THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 



















The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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New Directors Elected 
for Consolidated 


Effect of Failure of Bank of U. S. 
Explained at Meeting; Outlook 
for 1931 Called Excellent 


In reporting at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Company, New 
York, held last Thursday, John F. Gil- 
christ, president of the corporation, 
said that he believed “now that the 
decks have been cleared away you may 
confidently look forward to an excel- 
lent showing for the year 1931 for your 
company.” President Gilchrist also re- 
viewed at length the effect upon the 
Consolidated Indemnity of the closing 
of the Bank of United States. 

At that meeting, George J. Atwell, 
of George J. Atwell Co., Inc., William 
F. Kenny of the William F. Kenny 
Company and former Governor Alfred 
E. Smith were reelected directors of 
the corporation for the ensuing year. 
President John F. Gilchrist and Execu- 
tive Vice-President Rolland R. Ras- 
quin were also reelected directors for 
the ensuing year. Six of the 1930 
directors of the Consolidated who were 
also directors of the Bank of United 
States and of Bankus Corporation, 
Joseph C. Brownstone, Joshua L. 
Cowen, Jac L. Hoffman, C. Stanley 
Mitchell, I. H. Rosenthal and Reuben 
Sadowsky, were not reelected as direc- 
tors of Consolidated for the year 1931. 
and develop headaches and other sym- 
Bernard K. Marcus, Paul Singer, Isidor 
J. Kresel, A. S. White, Jac L. Hoffman 
and C. Stanley Mitchell had resigned 
as directors of the Consolidated prior 
to the stockholders meeting. A. E. 
Lefcourt and Gerhard Kuehne, who 
were on the 1930 board of Consolidated, 
also had resigned as directors of Con- 
solidated prior to the _ stockholders 
meeting. The stockholders also elected 
as directors for the year 1931: James 
W. Brushwood, George W. Donnan 
and William A. Nunlist, all vice- 
presidents of Consolidated; William 
F. Marquardt, comptroller of Consoli- 
dated; Harry L. Davis, who is en- 
gaged in the insurance business in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and who is an ex- 
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S. SANFORD LEVY 


who has been appointed vice-presi- 


dent of the Insurance Securities 
Group, as reported in last week's 


issue of THE SPECTATOR 


governor of the State; Henry G. Meigs, 
who is in the insurance business in 
Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Bertram Samuels, 
attorney of New York City; Robert M. 
Ferguson, of Robert M. Ferguson & 
Son, Inc., New York, and Charles F. 
Zeltner and Otto H. Kroeger, both 
members of the firm of C. F. Zeltner 
& Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

President Gilchrist reported that the 
Consolidated was affected by the clos- 
ing of the Bank of United States in 
three ways, (1) that it had cash funds 
to the extent of $2,124,831 on deposit 
in the bank, (2) that it was obliged to 
write out of its portfolio entirely 7000 
Bank of United States units, and (3) 
that it has executed certain depositary 
bonds for the Bank of United States 
as principal. 

In discussing the business operation 
of Consolidated for the year 1930, he 
showed that total premiums written 
amounted to $4,488,688 and that dur- 
ing the year the company received 
interest and dividends on investments 
of $252,129. Premiums to other com- 
panies for reinsurance on portions of 
that business were $643,156. A re- 

(Concluded on page 40) 


Judge Rules Cash Must 
Back Bail Bonds 


Chicago Surety Interests Aroused 
Over Ruling; Move to Estab- 
lish Central Bail Bond Bureau 


Municipal Judge Frank M. Padden 
of Chicago in a ruling made last week 
ordered surety companies to schedule 
either real estate or cash to support 
bail bonds issued by them. He based 
his ruling on the 1929 revised Illinois 
statute requiring cash or good securi- 
ties equal to the amount of bail, or 
real estate equal to twice the amount 
of bail. The decision has aroused Chi- 
cago surety interests to question the 
standing of the ruling, and concerted 
action to test its validity is expected. 
The judge refused to accept a $500 
bond scheduled by the Grand Central 
Surety of New York. 


While surety companies do not make 
the deposits called for in the law, they 
do qualify their financial standing with 
the State insurance department and in 
the several local courts annually. It 
is further pointed out that corporate 
surety bonds are acceptable to courts 
throughout the country, and deposits 
of collateral are not required. 


The Grand Central Surety plans to 
test the ruling. In statements of A. 
C. DeWitt, assistant State’s attorney 
in Chicago, bonds furnished by corpo- 
rate sureties are found to be the most 
reliable security. Attorney DeWitt is 
in charge of the bail bond department 
of the Chicago criminal courts. He 
states that every corporate surety bond 
forfeited in criminal court during the 
last fiscal year has been promptly paid 
in full. 

Mr. DeWitt has given considerable 
impetus to efforts to establish a cen- 
tral bail bond bureau similar to that 
in New York, where 90 per cent of 
the bail bonds are written in surety 
companies. 





He contends in comment on the rul- 
ing of Judge Padden that if there was 
perate surety bail bonds, the supreme 
any question as to the validity of cor- 
court and the appellate court would 
not accept them. 
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Practical— 
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Participating Policies 
“conform to the times” 


Motorists realize that they must 
have Automobile Insurance. To- 
day they want to buy it at lowest 
possible premium. That’s only one 
reason why GUARDIAN PARTICI- 
PATING POLICIES are easier to | 
sell. | 

Get Set for 








the Coming Season 


Agencies open in following States: ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 








Connecticut New Jersey — _ 
er sear New York Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
vistri . North Carolina 

District Columbia 

Indiana Ohio , Also 

Mai Pennsylvania 

tn ~ Rhode Island 

Maryland South Carolina E E AL 

Massachusetts Vermont 

New Hampshire Virginia 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 
applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 
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Canada. 














COMPANY A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 
OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, President 7 Se New York ity” 
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Death of Phila. Broker 
Still a Mystery 


Coroner Finds Death by Acci- 
dent, But 16 Accident Car- 
riers, Standing to Lose 
Million, Disagree 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 13.—How 
George McFadden, wealthy cotton brok- 
er, died at his Villanova home last week 
makes a difference of between $1,500,- 
000 and $3,000,000 to 16 accident insur- 
ance companies. And an electric vi- 
brator with a tendency to short circuit 
is the cause of it all. 

Mr. McFadden was found dead in the 
bathroom of his home over a week ago. 
An electric vibrator, such as you use 
to limber up your tired muscles, was 
also found, still sputtering beside his 
bathtub. His family thought that death 
was caused by a heart attack. 

But when Coroner J. E. Scheele of 
Delaware County was called in to make 
an autopsy, he declared that the brok- 
er’s death was caused by an accidental 
electric shock from the vibrator. The 
coroner denied the heart attack theory 
in his finding in which he stated: 

“Mr. McFadden had a heart as strong 
as an athlete’s, and appeared to have 
been in excellent health. I have learned 
of a number of similar deaths oc- 
casioned by the use of an electrical im- 
plement while part of the victim’s body 
was immersed in water.” 

“There was a large burn on the left 
side of Mr. McFadden’s chest and, al- 
though the skin was not penetrated, a 
mark was found in the corresponding 
area of the lung, in which had occurred 
a coagulation of the tissue.” 

Here the accident insurance com- 
panies stepped into the picture. They 
were inclined to scoff at the coroner’s 
findings and were backed up in their 
assertions by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company and several prominent 
Philadelphia physicians. Still worrying 
about the soundness of Mr. McFadden’s 
heart, they asked for another autopsy. 

At this second hearing Coroner 
Scheele demonstrated the action of the 
vibrator. He had one of the insurance 
company investigators plug the device 
into a wall socket, but it failed to func- 
tion. Instead, after it sputtered for a 
few moments, a thread of smoke arose, 
and the little machine died. Whereupon 
the coroner repeated his earlier state- 
ment and added that his first verdict 
would stand as final. 

However, the finding of the second 
autopsy has not been revealed and will 
not be available until the latter part 
of this week. So there the mystery 
rests. 

Mr. McFadden carried $1,100,000 in 
life insurance which he had taken in 


by 
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Century Indemnity Opens 
Law Dept. in N. Y. 


T. A. Saulsbury Is in Charge, Aided 
by A. J. D’Auria; Several Staff 


Promotions Announced 





The Century Indemnity Company 
has established a legal department in 
the metropolitan claim division in New 
York. Thomas A. Saulsbury and 
Alphonse J. D’Auria are in charge. 
Walter F. Kenney has been appointed 
manager of the New York claim divi- 
sion in place of Mr. Saulsbury. 

Mr. Saulsbury has been manager of 
the New York claim division since its 
organization in May, 1927. He is a 
native of Baltimore and a graduate of 
Baltimore City College. He studied 
law at the University of Maryland and 
joined the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany as adjuster in 1911. A year later 
he was made manager of their Bir- 
mingham, Ala., claim division, 

Harold C. Seitz, formerly manager 
of the Buffalo claim division, has been 
transferred to the home office to fill 
a newly created position of supervisor 
of the branch divisions. Charles A. 
Kelso, Jr., has been transferred as 
manager at Buffalo from his former 
position as manager of the Richmond, 
Va., claim division. George D. Taylor, 
now an adjuster in the Richmond di- 
vision, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of manager. 

The company has opened a new 
branch claim division at Cleveland, 
with Chris L. Rhodes as manager. Mr. 
Rhodes was formerly manager of the 
Tulsa, Okla., claim division, which po- 
sition will be filled by William K. John- 
son. 








September and October of 1928. These 
claims were paid immediately by the 
seven life insurance companies under- 
writing the policies. The life com- 
panies interested were: the Mutual Life 
of New York, the Connecticut General, 
the New England Mutual, the Berkshire 
Life, the Canada Life, the Penn Mutual 
and the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The broker’s policies in the accident 
line amounted to $1,019,250. These 
were underwritten by the following: the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, the 
Union Indemnity, New York Indemnity, 
Independence Indemnity, London, Liv- 
erpool and Globe, the Phoenix Indem- 
nity, the Royal Indemnity, the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, 
Lloyd’s Casualty, the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Massachusetts Bonding 
and Indemnity, Southern Surety, Em- 
ployers Liability, United States Cas- 
ualty Co., Metropolitan Casualty Co. 
and Lloyds of London. 
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Fireman’s Fund Expands 


As a further step in the expansion 
program undertaken by the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Company, application 
for permission to do business in Penn- 


sylvania, Michigan, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Tennessee, Florida and the Province of 
British Columbia has been made, ac- 
cording to announcement made today. 
The company is now authorized to 
write business in 21 States and the 
District of Columbia. 





= GREAT AME RICANS 





WHAT IS THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF CASUALTY AND SURETY 
UNDERWRITERS ? 


This is the _ central 
through which conference stock casu- 
alty insurance companies handle prob- 
lems of common interest. It collects and 
compiles loss experience, formulates 
rates and underwriting rules, and per- 
forms many other functions in the in- 
terest of sound insurance practice and 
the public at large. 


organization 


Because of the large amount of acci- 
dent data it collects, the Bureau is well 
equipped also to perform an extensive 
work for the conservation of life and 
property, touching upon persons in 
every walk of life throughout the nation. 
Much of this work it does single- 
handed; a large part is also done in co- 
operation with other public and private 
organizations. 


The story of how it accomplishes this 
will be told in subsequent units of this 
series. Accident prevention is one of 
the great works that cooperative effort 
enables conference stock casualty insur- 
ance companies to do. 


Great American 
Budemnify Company 
New Pork 
CASUALTY SURETY 


We'll gladly Seca 
your questions 
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U. S. Casualty Establishes 
Chicago Branch 





C. H. Eldredge Appointed Resi- 
dent Vice-president After Disso- 
lution of His Agency 


Cuicaco, ILL., Jan. 13.—Announce- 
ment of the establishment of a branch 
office in Chicago by the United States 
Casualty, to be in the charge of Charles 
H. Eldredge, as resident vice-president ; 
dissolution of the agency firm of EI- 
dredge, Carolan, Graham & Cleary, and 
launching of a new general agency to 
be known as Carolan & Graham, has 
been made here. 

The staff of Eldredge, Carolan, Gra 
ham & Cleary, and the present local 
organization of the United States Cas- 
ualty, will go into the new branch of- 
fice. Mr. Eldredge thus continues an 
association with the United States Cas- 
ualty which began 35 years ago. 

The new agency will be composed of 
Joseph Penn Carolan and A. T. Gra- 
ham. Mr. Eldredge was the first agent 
appointed by the United States Casual- 
ty. He then went to the home office, 
but later came to the Chicago territory. 
He entered the life insurance business 
for a period, but later returned to the 
United States as Chicago branch man- 
ager. He became general agent when 
that form of representation was estab- 
lished, and was appointed resident vice- 
president a year ago. Messrs. Carolan 
and Graham became associated in his 
agency in May, 1927. 

M. J. Schaemaecker will be man- 
ager of the branch office, G. H. Rhode 
will be casualty manager, and T. E. 
Dunne, fidelity surety manager. The 
new agency will represent the stand- 
ard accident for casualty and surety, 
and will also represent several fire com- 
panies. 


Consolidated Elects New 

Directors 
(Concluded from page 37) 
serve of $1,688,299 for losses incurred 
under its bonds and policies, was set 
up. Expenses of investigation, adjust- 
ment and settlement of losses totaled 
$219,753. Other expenses amounted to 
$1,859,596. 

During the year the company suf- 
fered depreciation on its securities to 
the amount of $779,724. The assets as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, were $6,930,943, which 
included $2,605,781 cash in banks and 
office. In the liabilities is included 
$1,062,415 as a special reserve against 
deposit-Bank of U. S. (50 per cent). 
The reserve for unearned premiums 
was given as $1,743,827. The capital 
stock and surplus total $1,840,747. 
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MAXWELL HALSEY APPOINTED 
TRAFFIC ENGINEER AT BUREAU 


Recognizing the close association be- 
tween traffic engineering and casualty 
underwriting, the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
through James A. Beha, general man- 
ager, has appointed Maxwell Halsey, 
former traffic engineer of the State of 
Massachusetts, to a newly created, sim- 
ilar post in the Bureau. 

Mr. Halsey has had more than eight 
years of experience in traffic engineer- 
ing and has been closely associated with 
Dr. Miller McClintock, one of the fore- 
most traffic engineers in the country. 
He won fellowships at Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he completed a three-year 
research at the Albert Russell Erskine 
foundation for state traffic research. 
His work has taken him to such cities 
as Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston and 
Pittsburgh. 

Although the nature of his plans for 
work at the Bureau have not been an- 
nounced, it is believed that Mr. Halsey 
will devote his time largely to gather- 
ing current traffic safety developments 
for casualty insurance company use. 


NEWELL STONE APPOINTED 


Newell Stone has been appointed 
manager of the newly organized acci- 
dent and health department of the 
Commercial Casualty and the Metropol- 
itan Casualty companies Philadelphia 
office. Mr. Stone is the nephew of the 
founder of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, and began his insurance career 
with that company. After 15 years 
with the Maryland he joined the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company as manager 
of the southern New Jersey branch in 
Camden. 





J. L. MEELY MADE 
SPECIAL AGENT 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—J. Lloyd Meely, 
formerly assistant to the manager of 
the American Surety Company in Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed a special 
agent at the branch office in Toledo, 
Ohio, according to an announcement 
of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. Mr. Meely will 
specialize in fidelity, surety and bur- 
glary insurance. 


Casualty Underwriters to Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12.—The Phila- 
delphia Casualty Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will hold its annaul meeting 
and election of officers this week. It 
is likely that Dodd Bryan, of the In- 
demnity of North America, will be re- 
elected chairman, if he will accept the 
post, and J. B. Counselman, of the 
Fidelity and Casualty, secretary. 


American Surety and N. Y. 
Casualty Create New Post 





H. M. Hutchinson of Atlanta 
Branch Named as Production 
Manager; A. O. Davis 
Promoted 


H. M. Hutchinson of Atlanta, Ga., 
will fill the newly created position of 
superintendent of production in the 
American Surety Co. and the New York 
Casualty Co., it was announced this 
week. Mr. Hutchinson will take up 
his new duties at once. 

He has been branch office manager 
of the American Surety Co. at Atlanta 
for the past 15 years. Prior to that 
time he was manager of the company’s 
branch office at Denver, Colo. 

During his residence in Atlanta, Mr. 
Hutchinson was president of the Ro- 
tary Club and last year was general 
chairman of the Community Chest 
Campaign in Atlanta, in which he is 
said to have directed the most success- 
ful campaign for organized charity in 
the history of the State. 

With the inclusion of casualty lines 
with those of the American Surety 
business, and with the development of 
the New York Casualty’s agency or- 
ganization, the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the agency and production de- 
partment have been increased steadily. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s position will be an 
entirely new one, with the present per- 
sonnel and duties of the department 
remaining unchanged. 

A. O. Davis, assistant manager at 
Atlanta, will succeed Mr. Hutchinson 
as manager. He first came with the 
American Surety Co. 20 years ago as 
inspector. He was made assistant 
manager of the Atlanta office in 1922. 


Bill to Enable Private Writing 

Public Property Introduced 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 14.—Pos- 
sibility that private insurance com- 
panies may soon be authorized to write 
compensation insurance on public or- 
ganizations, is seen as the result of the 
reintroduction of the Patterson Bill be- 
fore the current session of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature. R. L. Pat- 
terson, assemblyman of Taft, Cal., is 
the originator of the bill, which was 
first brought before the Legislature in 
1929. At that time it passed both 
houses but was vetoed by Governor 
C. C. Young, who felt that it might 
weaken the State fund. Mr. Patterson 
is confident that the bill will be success- 
ful in passing both houses this time 
and that it will be signed by Governor 
James Rolph, Jr. 
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Financial Responsibility 
Law for Maryland 





Gov. Ritchie’s Commission Pro- 
poses Measure to Penalize 
Major Traffic Violators 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—Scorning sug- 


gestions for compulsory automobile 
insurance %in Maryland, Governor 
Ritchie’s Motorist Financial Respon- 


sibility Commission proposes the en- 
actment of a law which would penalize 
only drivers found guilty of major 
traffic violations or who have been un- 
able to pay damages levied against 
them. The committee has studied the 
situation for three years under the 
leadership of Harrison Rider, State 
Insurance Commissioner. 

The proposed law says that every 
motorist found guilty of a major traf- 
fic violation would be deprived of his 
registration and driver’s license until 
he could offer proof of his ability to 
meet damages against him up to $10,- 
000. 

Similarly, any motorist unable to 
pay damages levied against him up to 
$1,000 in case of injury to property, 
or up to $5,000 in case of injury to a 
person, or up to $10,000 in case of 
injury to one or more persons, would 
have his registration and driver’s li- 
cense suspended. He could secure their 
return only by satisfying the judgment 
or judgments against him up to the 
$1,000, $5,000 or $10,000 limits re- 
spectively specified and, in addition, 
furnishing proof of his ability to meet 
future judgments up to $10,000. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY IN- 
STRUCTS AGENTS 


For the benefit of special agents of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York, in the metropolitan area, a one- 
week period of intensive instruction on 
several of the major casualty lines was 
held at the home office from Jan. 5 to 
9, inclusive. 

The school was under the direction of 
Frank E. O’Brien, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, who was assisted 
by Philip A. Sheridan of the accident 
department; W. D. Clark and Frank B. 
Smedes of the burglary department; 
Roy Bates of the surety department 
and Leo J. Carling of the steam boiler 
department. 

Special agents in attendance from 
Newark, N. J., were: R. G. Cox, E. V. 
Faulhaber, E. C. LeBlanc and F. Selig- 
man. Others present included Miss A. 
Atkinson, A. J. Dietrich, A. J. Firm- 
bach, C. D. Gelabert, M. M. Johnson, 
C. J. Schaefer, G. C. Spader of Brook- 
lyn, and George Kausch of the home 
office agency department. 
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W. B. ADAMS WITH LLOYDS 
CASUALTY GROUP 


Walter B. Adams, who for the past 
twenty-two years has been in the in- 
vestment business, has resigned as 
secretary and assistant treasurer of E. 
H. Rollins & Sons, investment brokers, 
to join the Lloyds Casualty group of 
companies. He will devote his entire 
time to the investments of this group 
and will take charge of the coordina- 
tion of the investment policies of the 
four companies which comprise it, and 
will secure information on securities 
for the guidance of their financial com- 
mittees. It is expected that he will 
recommend to the finance committees 
changes which will tend to inaugurate 
a homogeneous investment policy for 
the various companies. 


U. S. Branch, General Accident, 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp. 
The report of the examination made 

by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, as of Dec. 31, 1931, of the United 
States Branch of the General Accident, 
Fire & Life Insurance Corporation of 
Perth, Scotland, shows the company 
(the United States Branch) to be in 
possession of admitted assets of $24,- 
351,449, with liabilities (exclusive of 
$500,000 United States capital) of 
$18,172,719 and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $6,178,730. The examiners 
increased the surplus fund of the com- 
pany by $1,320,172 over the figure 
claimed in its annual report. 

The last previous examination by 
the New York Department was as of 
Dec. 31, 1926, and the report of pres- 
ent examination states that the com- 
pany’s underwriting since that time 
reflects a gain of $1,843,027, the invest- 
ment gains amounting to $1,983,328 
and remittances to the home office 
amounted to $408,233. During the 
period under examination, the admitted 
assets increased $7,238,646. Liabilities 
increased $3,820,524 and an increase of 
$3,418,121 was made in the surplus. 
The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit covering the period from Dec. 31, 
1926, to Dec. 31, 1930, shows the total 
underwriting income earned to have 
been $55,007,146. Losses and loss ex- 
pense incurred totaled $35,607,849; 
commissions incurred, $12,452,347; 
taxes incurred, $1,506,379; overhead 
expenses, $3,597,542, making a total of 
losses and expenses incurred during 
that period of $53,164,118. 


STELLWAGEN PAPER REPRINTED 
“Fundamentals of Automobile Rate- 
Making,” by H. P. Stellwagen, has been 
recently reprinted by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and is being distributed by that 
organization at a nominal fee. 
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Phila. Bureau Arbitration 
Body Working Well 


Excellent Cooperation of Inter- 
ested Parties Reduces Court 
Cases to About One in Six 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12.—The first 
year’s work of the operation of the 
Philadelphia Arbitration Committee 
of the Bureau companies has resulted 
in a marked reduction in the volume 
of litigation, according to Wilbur F. 
Whittle, of the Maryland Casualty, 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Whit- 
tle said this week that there has been 
100 per cent cooperation from all the 
parties to the agreement, and satis- 
faction for all concerned. 

Mr. Whittle estimated that for every 
claim actually arbitrated there prob- 
ably were eliminated a half dozen 
claims that formerly would have found 
their way into the courts. Bound by 
the contract to bring their claims before 
the committee, potential claimants, he 
said, weigh more carefully the merits 
of their claims before pressing them. 

He asserted that there have been no 
defections thus far and that all parties 
have been satisfied to abide by the de- 
cisions of the committee. This opinion 
was confirmed last month in the reelec- 
tion of the governing board. 

Mr. Whittle remarked that the shy- 
ster lawyer problem has not presented 
any impediment to the operations of 
the committee to date. 








MASS. CHAMBER FILES SAFETY 
RESPONSIBILITY BILL 


The Massachusetts Legislature last 
week received a safety financial respon- 
sibility bill filed by the Massachusetts 
Chamber of Commerce. The bill is de- 
signed to take the place of the com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
law, and is modeled after similar laws 
now in force in other states. The cham- 
ber has declared that the compulsory 
law is a failure in its very purpose 
which is to protect the claimant who is 
injured through no fault of his own. 

Under the proposed law a board of 
inquiry would be established which 
would investigate claims and establish 
three demerit classifications. This board 
would place persons who cause acci- 
dents in one of these three classes, 
and impose penalties, according to the 
seriousness of accidents, of 10, 25 and 
50 per cent increases in rates upon 
them. 
BALTIMORE REDUCES ACCIDENT 

RATE 


Baltimore, Jan. 10.—One driver out 
of six was involved in an automobile 
accident in Baltimore last year, the Bal- 
timore Safety Council has reported this 
week. 
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